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THOMAS CLARKSON. 
(Continued.) 

In the year 1804, the committee was strengthened by the 
accession, amongst others, of Mr. James Stephen, Mr. Zachary 
Macaulay, Mr. Henry Brougham, Mr. William Allen, and Mr. 
Robert Grant; and this year was chosen by Mr. Wilberforce to 
renew his motion. The union between England and Ireland had 
taken place; the Irish members had taken their seats in the 
Imperial Parliament ; and they were believed to be favourable to 
its object. Accordingly on the 30th of March, Mr. Wilberforce 
asked leave to renew his bill for the abolition of the slave-trade 
within a limited time. He was, as usual, opposed, but carried his 
motion ; 124 voting for it, and 49 against it. On the 7th of June, 
when the second reading of the bill was moved, it was opposed, 
but again carried by a majority of 79 to 20. Another attempt was 
made to defeat it on the third reading, but again it triumphed by 
a majority of 69 to 36. It was then taken up to the House of 
Lords; but on the motion of Lord Hawkesbury, its discussion 
was postponed to the next year. In 1805, Mr. Wilberforce again 
brought on his motion, and leave was given to bring in a bill founded 
upon it; but upon its second reading, an amendment was moved 
postponing it till that day six months, which was‘carried ; there 
appearing for it 77, and against it 70. This decision though 
greatly discouraging, was found to have arisen from accidental 
causes ; it was, therefore, determined to bring it on again during 
the session, in a new form, but this was prevented by the impeach- 
ment of Lord Melville. 

It now became almost certain, to the inexpressible joy of the 
committee, that with proper vigilance on their part, it would be 
carried in the next session. Fearing, however, that evidence would 
be required by the Lords, Mr. Clarkson, who had now returned to the 
committee, was again requested to devote himself to that depart- 
ment of labour, which he did with his accustomed energy and 
ability. He again visited the country, and met with extraordinary 
success. Before he returned to town, Mr. Pitt died, and Lord 
Grenville and Mr. Fox were called to the head of affairs. Ina 
former year a proclamation had been issued, by which British 
merchants were forbidden (with certain defined exceptions) to 
import slaves into the conquered colonies. On the 31st March, 
1806, the Attorney-general, Sir A. Pigott, brought in a bill to 
give effect to the proclamation now mentioned ; to prohibit them 
from being engaged in importing slaves into foreign colonies, or to 
engage British capital in carrying on the slave-trade in foreign 
ships, and to prevent the outfit of foreign ships from British ports. 
The third reading was carried by a majority of 35 to 13. On the 
7th of May it was introduced to the Lords, and was supported, 
amongst others, by the Duke of Gloucester, Lord Grenville, and 
Lord Holland. Among its opponents were found the Dukes of 
Clerence and Sussex, and Lord Eldon ; but when the division took 
place, there appeared for it 33, and against it 18. During the 
discussions to which this bill gave rise, Lord Grenville and Mr. 
Fox declared in substance, in their respective Houses of Parliament, 
that they felt the question of the slave-trade to be one, which in- 
volved the dearest interests of humanity, and the most urgent 
claims of policy, justice, and religion, and that should they 
succeed in effecting its abolition, they would regard it as entailing 
more true glory on their administration, and more honour on their 
country than any other measure in which they could be engaged. 

On the 10th of June, Mr. Fox, in an able speech, moved the 
following resolution—viz., ‘“‘That this House, considering the 
African slave-trade to be contrary to the principles of justice, 
humanity, and policy, will, with all practicable expedition, take 
effectual measures for the abolition of the said trade, in such a 








manner, and at such a period, as may be deemed advisable.” Sir 
Samuel Romilly (then Solicitor-general), and Lord Henry Petty 
(now Marquis of Lansdowne), nobly supported the resolution. 
Nor did Mr. Wilberforce withhold his efficient services on the 
occasion. Mr. Canning said, he would vote for it, though he 
should have been better pleased with a bill which would strike at 
once at the root of this detestable commerce. The resolution was 
carried by a majority of 114 against 15. Immediately after this 
division, Mr. Wilberforce moved an address to his Majesty, 
‘praying that he would be graciously pleased to direct a nego- 
ciation to be entered into, by which foreign powers should be 
invited to co-operate with his Majesty in measures to be adopted 
for the abolition of the African slave-trade.” The address was 
carried without a division. The resolutions thus adopted by the 
Commons, were communicated to the Lords, and their concurrence 
in them requested. On the 24th June, the Lords met for their 
consideration. The Earl of Westmoreland proposed, that both 
counsel and evidence should be heard against them; but his pro- 
position was overruled. Lord Grenville then read the resolution of 
the Commons, which, after an animated debate, in which the 
Bishop of London (Dr. Porteus), Lord Erskine (then Lord Chan- 
cellor), the Bishop of St. Asaph (Dr. Horsley), Lord Holland, 
the Earl of Stanhope, and Lord Ellenborough, particularly 
distinguished themselves as the friends of abolition, it was carried 
by a majority of 41 to 20. The address to the King was also 
carried, without a division. Mr. Fox died in October, 1806. On 
his death-bed he was not unmindful of the injured Afribans: “Two 
things,”’ said he, ‘‘ I wish earnestly to see accomplished,—peace 


with Europe, and the abolition of the slave-trade ; but of the two, 


I wish the latter.” 

The eventful session of 1807 at length commenced. Contrary 
to the practice hitherto adopted, Lord Grenville thought it advisable, 
that the question should be first agitated in the Lords. Accord- 
ingly, on the 2nd January, he presented a bill called, an Act for 
the Abolition of the Slave-trade ; but he then only proposed that it 
should be printed, and lie on the table, that it might be duly 
considered. On the 4th inst. no less than four counsel were heard 
against it. On the 5th instant the debate commenced. Lord 
Grenville opened the discussion by a very luminous speech. He 
was supported by the Duke of Gloucester, the Bishop of Durham, 
(Dr. Barrington), the Earls of Moira, Selkirk, and Roslyn, and 
Lords Holland, King, and Hood. The opponents of the measure, 


were the Duke of Clarence, the Earls of Westmoreland and St. 


Vincent, and the Lords Sidmouth, Eldon, and Hawkesbury. The 
bill was finally carried by 100 votes and proxies against 36, On 
the 10th February, it was brought down to the House of Commons. 
On the 20th, counsel were heard against it, after which, by agree- 
ment, the second reading took place. On the 23rd, on the question 
of commitment, Viscount Howick (afterwards Earl Grey) delivered 
an eloquent speech in its favour, and was ably supported, among 
others, by Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Stephen Lushington ( now Judge 
of the Admiralty), Lord Milton (now Earl Fitzwilliam), and Sir 
S. Romilly. On the division, there appeared, for the motion 283, 
against it, only 16. Many of the old opponents, unable to resist 
the moral power of the question, either voted for it, or remained 
away. Such was the ultimate triumph of humanity and truth over 
self-interest and tyranny. On the 27th the bill went through 
Committee, and to the disgrace of Mr. Windham, he was found 
among its opponents, On the the 6th of March, the Committee of 
the House met again, when Sir C. Pole moved that the year 1812 


be substituted for the year 1807. This Rg gt eee . 


long debate, in which Sir Philip Francis, Mr. V 
Canning, and others took a leading part. e 
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negatived by a majority of 125 against 17. The bill enacted, that 
no vessel should clear out for slaves from any port within the 
British dominions after the Ist May, 1807, and that no slave should 
be landed in the ¢olonies after the 1st March, 1808, The bill was 
read & third time, and passed without a division, on the 16th day 
of March. On Wednesday the 18th, Lord Howick accom- 
panied by Mr. Wilberforce and others, carried the bill to the 
Lords. On receiving it Lord Grenville moved that it should be 
printed and taken into consideration on the following Monday. 
In the meantime, the greatest anxiety was felt throughout the 
country for the fate of the measure; the king (George the 
Third) having signified his intention of displacing the ministry 
on account of the introduction into the Commons of the Roman 
Catholic Officer’s Bill. The bill for the Abolition of the 
Slave-trade, being an amended one, was to be again argued 
in the Lords’ and to receive the royal assent. All these opera- 
tions required time. On the 23rd the Lords met. The bill 
was immediately brought forward. It was opposed by the Earl of 
Westmoreland and the Marquis of Sligo, and supported by the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Bishop of Llandaff (Dr. Watson) ; but 
here an omission of four words was discovered, namely, ‘country, 
territory, or place,” which if not rectified might defeat the purposes 
of the measure. An amendment was immediately proposed and 
carried. Thus the bill received the last sanction of the Peers ; 
Lord Grenville designating it as ‘the most glorious measure that 
had ever been adopted by any legislative body in the world.” 
The amendment just mentioned caused the bill to be sent back to 
the Commons. On the 24th, Lord Howick moved its adoption, 
which was agreed to. The bill was carried back to the Lords, 
as approved of, the same day. 

‘‘ But,’”’ to use Mr. Clarkson’s language, ‘‘though the Bill had now 
passed both Houses, there was an awful fear throughout the kingdom lest it 
should not receive the royal assent before the ministry was dissolved. 
This event took place the next day; for on Wednesday, the 25th, at half- 
past eleven in the morning, His Majesty’s message was delivered to the 
different members of it, that they were then to wait upon him to deliver 
up the seals of their offices. It then appeared that a commission for the 
royal assent to this Bill, among others, had been obtained. The commis- 
sion was immediately opened by the Lord Chancellor (Erskine), who was 
accompanied by Lords Holland and Auckland; and as the clock struck 
twelve, just when the sun was in its meridian splendour to witness this 
august act, it was completed. The ceremony being over, the seals of 
the respective offices were delivered up; so that the execution of this 
commission was the last act of the adminstration of Lord Grenville; an 
adminstration which, on account of its virtuous exertions in behalf of the 
oppressed African race, will pass to posterity, living through successive 
generations, in the love and gratitude of the most virtuous of mankind.’ 

We have glanced at these particulars for the purpose of recalling 
attention to the extraordinary labours of our venerable friend in 
the memorable struggle for African freedom. That he preceded 
Mr. Wilberforce in active exertion there can beno doubt. Though 
less public and brilliant than the exertions of that truly great man, 
those of Mr. Clarkson were not less efficient. The fact is, that 
neither could do without the other. In their separate departments 
of labour, they were unrivalled; nor could either have done 
without the committee; this all felt. To attempt, therefore, to 
exalt any one party at the expense of another, would be equally 
unjust and absurd. To bestow praise on all, is due to the memory 
of all engaged in that glorions service. 

In May, 1807, the African Institution was formed. Its objects 
may be briefly stated to have been to watch over the operation of 
the new law, to promote the abolition of the foreign African slave- 
trade, and. to promote the civilization of Africa. As might be 
expected, Mr. Wilberforce, Thomas Clarkson, and the other active 
and zealous friends of the African cause, were numbered among its 
office-bearers. In 1818, Mr. Clarkson visited Aix-la-Chapelle, 
where the great European powers were then holding a congress. On 
that occasion he had an interview with the Russian Emperor 
Alexander, who not only engaged to abolish the slave-trade so far 
as his own dominions were concerned, but to use his influence with 
other potentates for the same purpose. The African Institution 
terminated its labours in 1839, without having fully accomplished 
either of its objects. 

The act for the abolition of the slave-trade was found defec- 
tive in its penalties. Mr. (now Lord) Brougham moved an 
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punishable with transportation. A subsequent act declared it to 
be both felony and piracy, and punishable with death. The latter 
penalty, however, has been repealed, and transportation now 
remains as the punishment in force against the slaye-trade In 
1824, the acts for the suppression of the slave-trade were conso- 
lidated, and carried through the legislature by Dr. Lushington, 
whose labours in the cause deservedly place him in the first rank 
of its advocates. A subsequent act extends the provisions of the 
act of 1824 to British subjects residing in foreign countries as well 
as in any part of the British dominions. It may therefore be said, 
that the law against the slave-trade is now as perfect as it can 
be made. 

The foreign African slave-trade, notwithstanding all the efforts 
to suppress it, still continues to desolate Africa, and to feed the 
Spanish colonies and the empire of Brazil with innumerable victims. 
The fact is, the slave-trade has its root in thesystem of slavery, aud 
until that be abolished, it is in vain to expect the cessation of the 
traffic. The members of the African Institution became convinced 
of this long before it terminated its labours ; and some of them, it 
may be said its most active men, formed the London Society for the 
gradual abolition of slavery in the British colonies. To this 
society Mr. Wilberforce, Mr. Clarkson, Mr. Buxton, Dr- 
Lushington, Mr. James Stephen, Mr. Zachary Macaulay, Mr. 
William Allen, and others gave their most zealous support. 
In 1831, the society was aided in its object by the Agency 
Anti-Slavery Society, instituted for the immediate and entire 
abolition of slavery in the British colonies. The active labours 
of the two societies, and their auxiliaries throughout Great 
Britain and Ireland, accelerated by the dogged opposition of the 
West India party to all measures of reform, and the events which 
took place in several colonies, brought the nation to the decision 
that slavery must cease, An Act was therefore passed by the 
Imperial Legislature in 1833, which decreed the abolition of slavery 
in the colonies on the Ist August, 1834. It was, however, but a 
partial measure: it left the great bulk of the slaves in the power of 
their. masters. as apprentices, until the Ist of August, 1840. 
The sufferings they endured in this condition, coupled with its 
manifest injustice and impolicy, again called the Anti-Slavery 
Associations into operation, and the zeal with which they 
prosecuted their labours led to the termination of the apprentice- 
ship, amidst the unfeigned rejoicing of the friends of human freedom. 
Subsequently to this triumph, the Abolitionists of this country gave 
a wider range to their sympathies and efforts. They formed the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, for the universal extinc 
tion of slavery and the slave-trade. Of this society, Thomas 
Clarkson was the honoured president ; and since its formation he 
was permitted to see the abolition of slavery in British India, in the 
British settlements in the East, and in Africa ; so that, at the time 
of his decease, he could exultingly say there was no part of the 
earth’s surface in which it was lawful for ‘a British subject to buy 
or sell aslave, and no part of the British dominions in which it 
was lawful to hold or use a man as a slave. 

Thomas Clarkson did not live in vain. He has left his impress 
on multitudes of living men, who sympathize with his principles, 
and are engaged iu following up his efforts to free the whole human 
race from the scourge of slavery, and Africa from the curse of the 
slave-trade. Up to nearly the last moments of consciousness, when 
feeble both in mind and body, he did not cease to occupy himself 
with the abolition cause. His last public appearances were at the 
opening of the great Anti-Slavery Convention in June, 1840, at 
which he was welcomed with the respect due to his years and to his 
labours, by the representatives of the friends of African freedom, 
from all parts of Great Britain, the United States, France, 
Holland, the West Indies, and Haiti. His address on the occasion 
was both dignified and encouraging. It gave an admirable tone to 
all its after sittings. Atthe close of its proceedings, a great public 
meeting was held at Exeter Hall, the Duke of Sussex in the chair, 
supported by M. Guizot, the French ambassador, and other distin- 
guished personages. There he again presented himself for the last 
time, publicly. The whole assembly was hushed into silence 
during his stay, in consequence of his infirm state of health. The 
scene was grand, impressive, and affecting ; such only as could be 
produced by the presence of such a man. On that occasion he 
wrote to an old coadjutor :— 


‘‘ Much remains to be done ;—but take courage—be not dismayed—go 
on: my heart beats as warmly in this sacred cause now, in the eighty- 
first year of my age, as it did at the age of twenty-four, and I can 
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say, further, with truth, that if I had another life given to me to live, 
I would devote it to the same object.’’ 


Thomas Clarkson was the last link which united the Abolitionists 
of the present times with those of the past. May his spirit, and 
courage, and perseverance characterise those who have entered 
into his labours, until the great work of human freedom shall be 
successfully and for ever consummated. 





At a Special Meeting of the Committee of the British and 
Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, held at No. 27, New Broad Street, 
on Friday, the 30th day of October, 1846, Samuxrt SturGgE, Esq., 
in the chair. 

Ir WAS UNANIMOUSLY RESOLVED :-— 

That this Committee cannot place on record the death of the late 
President of the Society, their venerable and beloved friend, 
THomAS CLARKSON, without at the same time bearing their united 
and cordial testimony to the eminent services which, for a period 
of upwards of sixty years, he rendered to the anti-slavery cause. 
To the Committee it is a source of unfeigned satisfaction that, to 
the latest period of his existence, they enjoyed his full confidence, 
that the measures which they have pursued in promoting the great 
objects of the Society were in entire accordance with his matured 
judgment, and that his latest official act was to head the protest 
against the introduction of slave-grown sugars into the British 
markets, as a measure fraught with calamities to a large portion of 
the human race. By his lamented decease, Africa has lost the last 
of that illustrious band of philanthropists which it pleased Divine 
Providence, during the last century, ‘to raise up to plead her cause, 
and to redress her wrongs; and the suffering and oppressed slaves, 
throughout the world, one of their most devoted friends. As the 
result of his great labours, and the noble efforts of those 
associated with him, he was permitted to live to see the com- 
plete suppression of the Anglo-African slave-trade, and the 
entire abolition of slavery throughout the British dominions. 
To those who succeed him in this field of Christian effort, 
he has bequeathed the duty of watching over the faithful ex- 
ecution of the laws intended to secure these great ends, and 
to promote the extinction of the same enormous crimes against 
human nature and against God, wherever they may be found to 
exist. His name will be recorded in history as one of the greatest 
benefactors of his race, and brightest ornaments of his country ; a 
noble example and incentive to men of every rank and age to 
devote themselves to the advancement of the freedom, the civili- 
zation, and the happiness of their fellow-men. 

Joun ScoBLeE, 
Secretary. 

The foregoing minute was ordered to be forwarded to Mrs. 
Clarkson with a letter of condolence and sympathy with her and 
her bereaved family, on the great loss they, as well as the anti- 
slavery cause, have sustained in the death of the venerable patriarch 
of abolition. Of Mrs. Clarkson it is no compliment to say that, 
during the most active period of her husband’s honourable career, 
she gave him the cheerful assistance of a clear intellect, a warm 
heart, and a willing hand. To her, not only as the widow of 
Thomas Clarkson, but as his steady and laborious helpmate in the 
anti-slavery cause, the affectionate respect of all Abolitionists is 

justly due, and, we have no doubt, will be unreservedly recorded. 





AMERICAN AND FOREIGN ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


New York, October 30th, 1846. 
[To Joun Scosre, Esq., Corresponding Secretary of the British 
and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. | " 


Dear Sir—I have the honour to transmit to you the subjoined 
preamble and resolutions, unanimously adopted at a Special Mect- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the American and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, held October 23, 1846. 

With high respect, I remain, 
Dear Sir, very truly yours, 
WM. HARNED, 
Rec. Secretary. 
TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO THE MEMORY OF THOMAS 
CLARKSON. 

Resolutions passed-at a special meeting of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the American and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, on 
receiving intelligence of the death of the venerable and lamented 
Thomas Clarkson, 





Whereas, intelligence has just reached this Committee, that it 


has pleased Almighty God to remove by death the yenerable 
Thomas Clarkson, which event took place at Playford Hall, near 
Ipswich, Suffolk County, England, on the 26th of September 
last, in his eighty-seventh year, after a life of unusual activity, 
usefulness, and devotion to the welfare of the human race, especi- 
ally to the relief and improvement of the people of colour :—— _ 

Resolved, That the Executive Committee of the American and 
Foreign Anti-slavery Society deeply sympathize with the aged 
and bereaved widow of the deceased, and with the youthful grand- 
son who bears the name of his late revered relative, in the death of 
a most devoted husband and father. 

Resolved, That we mourn with the British and Foreign Anti- 
slavery Society the death of their venerable President, the last of 
the noble band, who, upwards of sixty years ago, associated to 
bring about the extinction of the slave-trade and the abolition of 
slavery—rejoicing, at the same time, that he was so long spared te 
the Society and to mankind, a bright example of intelligent zeal 
and untiring assiduity, in the cause of the oppressed and suffering 
throughout the world. 

Resolved, That we revere the memory of the distinguished Anti- 
slavery Patriarch, who, through evil report and good report, 
consecrated his youth, maturity, and old age, with disinterested 
zeal and indomitable perseverance, to the cause of human rights, 
and who continually exhorted his coadjutors to “ persevere,” 
amidst calumny, prejudice, misrepresentations, and violence, in 
labouring for the deliverance of their fellow men from bondage, 
and for the universal triumph of truth, humanity, and Christianity, 
over error, cruelty, and the popular religion of the age. 

Resolved, That the “last farewell letter” of Thomas Clarkson 
to professing Christians in the Northern States of America, as to 
their duty on the subject of slavery, sent to this country by the 
venerable writer, be widely published, in the hope that the dying 
exhortations of this apostle of liberty and friend of man may be 
heeded, and that the conclusion of the letter may be laid to heart 
by the members of the Church of Christ in this land.—“ I entreat 
you to give it the most serious consideration ; for it is a subject in 
which not only you yourselves are deeply interested, but in which 
the happiness of your fellow creatures yet unborn is concerned. 
May the Divine Spirit assist your deliberations, and may the 
Almighty give his blessing to your labours.” 

Resolved, That the Hon. Wm. Jay be requested to deliver an 
eulogy in this city, at such time and place as may hereafter be 
determined, commemorative of the talents, virtues, and services of 
the late Thomas Clarkson. 

Resolved, That these resolutions, together with Clarkson’s “‘ Fare- 
well Letter to Professing Christians in the Northern States of 
America,” be published, and that copies of the resolutions be sent 
to the widow and grandson of the deceased, and also to the British 


and Foreign Anti-slavery Society. 
ARTHUR TAPPAN, Chairman, 
William Harned, Rec. Sec. 


~ 





BRITISH ORGANIZATION OF THE EVANGELICAL 
ALLIANCE. 

ADDRESS OF THE COMMITTEE OF THE BRITISH AND FOREIGN 
ANTI-SLAAERY SOCIETY TO THE MEMBERS ABOUT TO AS- 
SEMBLE AT MANCHESTER FOR THE PURPOSE OF FORMING 
THE BritisH District ORGANIZATION OF THAT Bopy. 
Gentlemen—Among the events which have recently occupied and 

interested the religious world, none, perhaps, have awakened a 

larger amount of feeling than the discussions which have grown out 

of the recent proceedings of the Evangelical Alliance on the subject 
of slavery. This fact is most important and encouraging; for it 
shows how intense an interest the Christian people of this country 
take in the liberty, the happiness, and the moral welfare of the 
most oppressed and degraded portion of the human race, 

Their view of the proceedings of the Alliance in relation to 
slavery, the Committee have already expressed in the columns of 


191 | 


their official organ, the ANTI-SLAVERY ReporTER. Itis unneces- | 


sary, therefore, that they should repeat it here, further than to say, 

that, whilst they deeply regret that the Alliance did not determine 

upon the exclusion of slave-holders of every clags from its body, 

they are nevertheless gratified at the final decision to which it 

arrived, inasmuch as it leaves to the British district organization, _ 

now to be formed, the unrestricted power of shaping its own” 
course on this momentous question. 
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Such being the case, the Committee cherish the hope that your 
decision, gentlemen, will be such as to meet the just expectations 
of the friends of the slave in this and other countries; and that 
when the question shall come formally before you, you will not 
“only be prepared to bear your solemn testimony against slavery, 
as a system which violates the dearest rights of humanity and the 
most sacred laws of God, but that it is the imperative duty of 
every slave-holder forthwith to emancipate his slaves. They 
further trust, that in order to give emphasis to your testimony, 
you will make it an inviolable rule that no slave-holder, under 
any circumstances whatever, shall be admitted a member of the 
British district organization; and that your utmost vigilance 
will be exerted to prevent any of that class of persons from 
joining the Evangelical Alliance itself. 
In conclusion, the Committee would respectfully call your atten- 
tion to the following extract from a work recently published by 
the Rey. Albert Barnes, Presbyterian minister of Philadelphia, 
which clearly shows, that when the various sections of the pro- 
fessedly Christian church in the United States shall do their 
duty, general emancipation must ensue. The opinion of such a 
man is eminently worthy of the most serious consideration. ‘ Let 
all evangelical denominations but follow the simple example of the 
Quakers in this country, and slavery would soon come to an’ end. 
There is not vital energy enough, there is not power of influence 
and numbers enough, out of the church, to sustain it. Let every 
religious denomination in the land detach itself from all connection 
with slavery, without saying a word against others; let the time 
come, when, in all the mighty denominations of Christians, it can 
be announced, that the evil has ceased with them for ever; and 
let the voice of each denomination be lifted up in kind but 
firm and solemn testimony against the system, with no mealy 
words, with no attempts at apology, with no effort to throw the 
sacred shield of religion over so great an evil, and the work is 
done. There is no public sentiment in the land—there could be 

none created—that would resist such a testimony; there is no 

power out of the church that could sustain slavery an hour, if it 

were not sustained in it.” 

I have the honour to be, 
(On behalf of the Committee) 
Yours respectfully, 
(Signed) Joun Scosiz, Secretary. 
Office of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, 
27, New Broad Street, London, 
November 2nd, 1846. 
REPLY. 
Liverpool, Nov. 13, 1846. 

My dear Sir—As Minute Secretary to the Conference of the 
British Organization in connection with the Evangelical Alliance, 
I am instructed to acknowledge the receipt of an address addressed 
to that Conference by the Committee of the British and Foreign 
Anti-slavery Society, and to inform you that, by the vote of that 
body, the document was read in extenso. 


I remain, 
Yours very faithfully, 
(Signed) Wii1am BEyan. 


John Scoble, Esq. 





THE COOLIES IN TRINIDAD. 


In the two last numbers of the Reporter, we have had to call 
the attention of our readers to certain regulations, framed by Major 
Fagan, the stipendiary justice appointed to watch over the Coolie 
immigrants, which had been sanctioned by the present governor of 
the colony, Lord Harris, These regulations we pronounced to be 
_ utterly illegal, and stated, if they were allowed to be carried into 
effect, that they would reduce the Indians to a state of practical 
slavery, We are truly happy to state that, with a promptitude 
which does the noble lord, at the head of the colonial office, 
honour, they have been disallowed. We should have been glad to 
have learned, at the same time, that Major Fagan had been relieved 
from his office, for we hold him to be morally disqualified to dis- 
charge its duties with justice to the Coolies and with honour to the 
Government, It was clear to our apprehension, and our private 
information fully confirmed the fact, that the low estimate in which 
he held these strangers, joined to his overbearing character, 








afforded no ground to hope that he would prove the guardian of 
their liberties, or the protectors of their rights. If it had been 
posssible, our objections against this gentleman having anything 
whatever to do with the adminstration of the law, would have been 
deepened by the following letter, addressed by him to Mr. Knox, 
stipendiary magistrate, Naparima :— 


Port of Spain, 13th August, 1846. 

Str,—I have the honour to acknowledge your letter of the 11th inst., 
and with reference to the orders quoted below,* to request that the Coolies, 
whom you therein represent as having appeared at San Fernando to 
complain of their food and wages having been withheld from them, in 
breach of the Articles of Immigration Agreement, may be sent back to 
their respective locations, there to await the arrival of their own specially 
appointed magistrate in due course of periodical visitation, when their 
complaints will be investigated, and redress afforded, should their truth be 
fully established; a result which my experience, in such investigations, 
does not authorise my anticipating with any confidence. 

In recommending to your practical attention a course that, in my 
judgment, affords ample guarantee for the redress of every grievance or 
infringement of the Coolies’ rights, I am influenced by a conviction 
founded on long ministerial intercourse with Asiatics, whose character, 
habits, and feelings are so different from those of every other section of 
the human family, that, unless we wish to bring all the Coolies of the 
country into our courts as plaintiffs, it is the only appropriate and expe- 
dient one to pursue ; any other would not only cause your court at San 
Fernnado, and elsewhere, to be continuously harassed with complaints, in 
most cases groundless on the part of the Coolies, but secure to the latter 
an unchecked licence for misconduct towards their employérs; who, 
excepting in flagrant cases, such as exciting to disorder, robbery, or any 
other breach of colonial statute, would prefer passing over what ought to be 
punished in the Coolie, and which cannot fail to be so under the rule now 
recommended to general practice, to proceeding to a distant station to 
complain against them, just because no redress which he could obtain 
would compensate for the inconvenience and loss of his own and witnesses’ 
time which must be incurred by such a procedure; of this, the Coolie, 
if not already, would but too soon become sensible, and then, indeed, it is 
clear, the employer would be completely at the mercy of his Indian 
labourer. 

I have the honour to be, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Signed) Jas. Facan,C. S. M, 

C. F. Knox. Esq., 

Stipendiary magistrate, &c., &c., Naparima. 

* Circular Instruction to Stipendaries, dated 6th of August, 1846, and 

Article 9 of the Coolie Regulations. 


The occasion which gave rise to this extraordinary letter are 
represented by a correspondent as follows :—Certain Coolies pre- 
ferred a complaint against their employer that their food and wages 
had been withheld from them, under a subterfuge that they had 
violated ‘‘The articles of immigration agreement. Mr. Knox, 
with whom the complaint had been lodged, instead of proceeding 
at once to the consideration of the charge, as he was bound to do, 
wrote to Major Fagan a statement of the case, and received the 
forgegoing reply. 

We know not whether Major Fagan holds his office under some 
specific ordinance, which empowers him to suspend the course of 
justice, and to dictate to his brother magistrates the course they 
should pursue or not, but certainly if no such law exists, his arro- 
gancy is intolerable. 

The Trinidad Spectator, in commenting on Major Fagan’s 
letter, has the following remarks :— 

It is certainly not a very humane instrument, but quite in keeping 
with the ‘‘ Coolie Regulations.’’ It appears that a wronged and starved 
Coolie will henceforth appeal in vain for redress to the local magistrate ; 
he must brook his wrongs and live unfed, if he can, till Major Fagan visit 
in due course ‘the estate on which he resides. The gallant major has 
rather a large and toilsome circuit, so that we fear his visits to any ono 
estate will be like those of angels, ‘‘ few and far between.’’ The Coolies 
may be oppressed and famished in his absence with impunity to the 
planter. The poor Coolies may not leave the estate on which they are 
located without a pass; and if any of them should do so, the magistrates 
are instructed not to entertain their complaints, but to send them back to 
their oppressors. Theirs is a state of absolute slavery. In proof of 
which we need only name this ‘‘ circular instruction to stipendiaries’’ and 
the ‘‘ Coolie regulations.’’ The one-sidedness of this ‘‘ circular instruc- 
tion’’ is most apparent. It is disgracefully one-sided. In vain the Coolie 
is to attempt to bring his master before the local magistrate, not even for 
refusing him food and wages; but the master is not prohibited dragging, 
at pleasure, the poor Coolie before the nearest stipendiary dispenser of 
law. Tell it not in India, lest the Coolies refuse to emigrate to this 
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Western Canaan! We hope soon to see a ‘Circular Instruction’’ from 
the Secretary for the Colonies abrogating the infamous ‘‘ Coolie Regula- 
tions,’”’ and granting something like freedom to the ignorant Indians that 
have been wheedled from their homes and made bondmen among us.” 

In addition to these remarks we beg to call the attention of our 
readers to the animus of Major Fagan’s letter. It will be seen 
that he almost takes it for granted that the Coolies had no just 
cause for complaint. Observe, he orders the Coolies to be sent 
back to their respective localities ‘‘TuERE to await” his arrival, 
whenever that may be, “‘ when their complaints will be investigated, 
and redress afforded, should their truth be fully established; a 
result,”’ he adds, “‘ which my experience in such investigations, 
does not authorize my anticipating with any confidenee.” Is not 
this language monstrous from the pen of any man appointed to 
protect, as he ought to do, these strangers from the injustice of 
their employers? What redress of grievances can the Coolies 
expect from the hands of this person, prejudiced, as he evidently is, 
against them? It will be seen further on, in this offensive docu- 
ment, that were the local stipendiary magistrates to open their 
courts to the complaints of the Coolies against their employers it 
would be to secure to the latter “‘an unchecked licence for mis- 
conduct to their employers,” which would place them ‘‘ completely 
at the mercy of the Indian labourer ;” and this “conviction,” as 
he terms it, is founded on his knowledge of the ‘ character, 
habits, and feelings’? of Asiatics. Ah! Major Fagan, how- 


-ever profound your knowledge of these Orientals may be, 


you have yet to learn that they are more than matched 
by their. employers in the power of getting up a case and 
defending it, than the most subtile and déxterous Coolies whom 
you have under command. For the present, we close with this 
remark, that the Coolies when injured or aggrieved have an 
undoubted right to apply to the nearest stipendiary magistrates for 


justice, and that it is the imperative duty of all such to afford it, 


especially in cases of withholding food and wages which does not 
admit of delay, or waiting for the ‘ periodical visits” of this 
military magistrate. Lord Harris cannot, we presume, have seen 
this circular, or he never would have sanctioned its issue; and we 
feel assured that when it comes under the review of the Noble Lord 
at the head of the Colonial Office, it will follow the fate of the 
Fagan regulations—it will be disallowed. We again repeat our 
conviction, that Major Fagan ought to be removed from his present 
office. He is, in our estimation, as well as in that of those in 
Trinidad who have watched his course of proceedings, morally 
incompetent to discharge its important duties, 





ALLEGED SLAVERY IN BRITISH INDIA. 


In the Edinburgh Witness of the 7th ult., the following extract 
of a letter from a person stated to be a highly-respectable 
member of the legal profession at Calcutta, appeared in one of 
its leaders. Besides the reference which it makes to Mr. George 
Thompson, it contains matter which cannot fail to arouse the 
attention of every British Abolitionist. It is as follows :— 

‘¢I see Mr. George Thompson is heading a crusade of a very discre- 
ditable kind about slavery. But it is a plain fact that, as the agent of 
the Emperor of Delhi, he is the paid agent of a slave-holder? In his 
harem are women and eunuchs who are slaves. This is unquestionably 
the case in that and every other native Court, whether independent, as 
Scinde was, or dependent, as Delhi and Lucknow are. Thetruth I admit 
to be, that rural slavery, especially in this part of India, is of a very mild 
kind ; and probably all the slaves of the Emperor of Delhi, except those 
in his palace, are very little more than nominally slaves. But whatever 
be the character of slavery in British India, Mr. George Thompson and 
others at home agitated against it. Was it abolished? Was it abolished 
at the time when Mr. George Thompson was associated here with the 
Landholder’s Society, which most notoriously consists largely of slave- 
holders—for what Rajah or great Zemindar is there who has not some 
slaves? Is it abolished now? To these questions I answer ‘No.’ ‘The 


- Act passed by the Government here on this subject is dated the 7th April, 


1843, and is called ‘‘ The Act of the Legislative Council of India, No. 5 


- of 1843.’’ It does not abolish slavery. It merely provides that no 


public officer shall sell any person as being in a state of slavery—enforce 
any alleged rights of property, in the persons of men, arising out of the 
State slavery—or otherwise practically recognise slavery. But it does 
not declare that all men who were slaves prior to the passing of that Act 
are or shall be free. No, far from it: it leaves the system of slavery 
gradually to dieaway. But how stands the case now ? That is the point 
to be considered by the antagonists of the Free Church, who have banded 
together under Mr. George Thompson. I know of one case which may 





illustrate the subject. Next door to the late excellent Mr. De Rodt, of 


the London Missionary Society, lived a Mussulman who had a slave girl 
whom he treated brutally. Mr. De Rodt asked me if he could not inter- 
fere in behalf of the poor girl, as being free under this act? I told him 


‘she was not free ; but he had better manage to communicate with her, and 


enable her to escape, for that then her master could not reclaim her. He 
did so ; she escaped; and Mr. De Rodt took her to the house of our dear 
friend and missionary, Mr. Macdonald; and Mrs. Macdonald has ever 
since, with great kindness, kept her. If Mr. George Thompson ventures 
to say that the Emperor of Delhi has no slaves, I say that he shows the 
most shameful ignorance of the history, character, and habits of the native 
Courts of India; ape there are many retired Indian officials in Scotland 
who can expose him.’ 

We feel called upon, in consequence of questions that have 
been addressed to us, to make a few remarks on these state- 
ments, It is an undoubted fact, that the descendant of the great 
Moguls is a slave-holder ; and cases have been officially reported of 
female slaves having jumped from the palace walls of this prince, 
and sought British protection from the cruelties which they alleged 
had been practised upon them. It is not less true that slavery still 
exists legally in the protected states, Sattara among the rest, the 
act of the 7th April, 1843, not having any force in them. 

Whether Mr. Thompson was aware of the fact, that the King of 
Delhi was a slave-holder when that prince appointed him his 
diplomatic agent in this country, we shall not stay to inquire ; 
nor shall we decide upon the consistency of Mr. Thompson being 
the agent of such a one; but we take leave to inform the cor- 
respondent of the Witness, that Mr. Thompson never, to our 
knowledge, ‘ agitated” against slavery in British India; that 
that work was undertaken and prosecuted by the Committee of 
the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, with which Mr. T. 


has never been officially connected; that it is understood that the 


Committee of the British India Society refused to entertain the 
subject; and that one, at least, of its members, was a large 
Zemindar and slave-holder in the Madras Presidency. 

We would not have it inferred, from any of the foregoing 
remarks, that, because the King of Delhi is a slave-holder, and 
the deposed Rajah of Sattara was one, and would become so 
again were he restored to the Musnud, that justice should not 
be done to them. Independently of the question of Mr. Thomp- 
son’s consistency or inconsistency, they have a right to justice. 
But were his alleged inconsistency greater than it is, it could form 
no palliation of the course which the free Church of Scotland has 
taken in relation to American slavery. We think that that Church 
deeply wounded its own reputation when it suffered its treasury to 
be defiled by the contributions of slave-holders, or can it ever be 
purified until that money be returned. We beg here to add that 
we were no parties to the recent Anti-slavery crusade in Scotland. 
We did not admire the spirit in which it was conducted, nor 
approve of all the measures resorted to, in its prosecution. But 
we were not, however, uninterested spectators. We protested, 
and shall continue to protest, against the decisions of the Free 
Church, until it shall explicitly declare non-intercourse with 
slave-holders ; and to that decision we fully believe it must eome. 

We now plat to that part of the correspondence which asserts 
that the Act of the Legislative Council of 1843 “‘ does not abolish 
slavery.””? Under what law, then, are slaves now held in British 
India? Where is the enactment to be found which empowers 
either Mussulman or Hindoo to hold a single human being as a 
slave? There is none such. The laws, under which slaves were 
formerly held in British India, were as completely repealed by the 
Act of the 7th of April, 1843, as if they had been formally named 
in the text for that purpose. Here is the Law :— 


1. It is hereby enacted and declared, that no public officer shall, in 


execution of any decree or order of court, or for the enforcement of any 
demand of rent and revenue, sell or cause to be sold any person, or the 
right to the compulsory labour or services of any person, on _ the ground 
that such person is in a state of slavery. 


2. And it is hereby declared and enacted, that no rights arising out of 


an alleged property in the person and services of another, as a slave, 
shall be enforced by any civil or criminal court or magistrate within 
the territories of the East India Company. 

3. And it is hereby declared and enacted, that no person who may 
have acquired property by his own industry, or by the exercise of any 
art, calling, or profession, or by inheritance, assignment, gift, or bequest, 
shall be dispossessed of such property, or prevented from taking posses- 
sion thereof, on the ground that such person, or that the person from 
wifom the property may have been derived, was a slave. 

4. And fit is hereby enacted, that any Act which would be a penal 
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* offence, if done to a freemen, shall be equally an offence if done to any 


person on the pretext of his being in a condition of slavery. 
It is clear that this Act divests the slave~holder of his right of 
in his slave ; of his right to compulsory labour ; of his right 
to detain in bondage for an instant a single htman being, and that, 
whilst it thus denudes the slave-holder of his alleged property in the 
"person and the services of his slave, the law confers it on the slave, 
and, what deserves to be particularly remarked, it not only declares 
his right to any property he may lawfully acquire in future, but 
secures to him that which he possessed, by sufferance of his master, 
when in a state of slavery. The fourth article entitles the slave, 
thus emancipated, to the protection of the general laws of British 
India ; and under that provision, the Mussulman master referred 
to by the correspondent of the Witness, might and ought to have 
been indicted for the cruelties practised on the poor girl now 
under the humane care of Mrs. Macdonald. We think the advice 
given to Mr. de Rodt most mischievous. The fact that the girl, 
after she had been induced to quit her master, could not be 
reclaimed, is a sufficient answer to the doctrine laid down in the 
correspondence. 

Having said thus much, we feel bound to declare that large 
numbers of the natives of British India are still treated as slaves. 
The knowledge of their rights, under the Act of 1843, has not yet 
reached them, especially in remote districts. The Anti-slavery 
Committee laid this fact, long since, before the Government, and 
were assured that proper steps should be taken to make the whole 
of the Indian population acquainted with their right to liberty, 
and the protection which the laws will now afford them as free- 
men. Not content with this, the Committee have addressed a 
large body of correspondents in various parts of India, urging 
upon them the duty of diffusing information on this great question 
of humanity and justice ; aud, we may add, the subject still has 
the most anxious attention of that body. 





UNITED STATES. 
TRUE POSITION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH 
IN RELATION TO SLAVERY. 


The following extract from the Essex Transcript will clearly 
show that the Methodist Episcopal Church is not yet free from the 
charge of sustaining the system of slavery :— 

Many simple minded people really supposed that the late 
separation of the Methodist Episcopal Church into two parts, the 
one the ‘‘ Church South,” and the other the “‘ Church North,” was a 
moral as well as geographical division; and that the northern 
section was to be, nominally at least, an anti-slavery church. But 
the action of the Baltimore Conference, which adheres to the 
** Church North,” has undeceived me in this respect. That body 
has unanimously adopted the following resolution, which might 
have been appropriately drawn up by Hope H. Slatter, the great 
negro-trading Methodist of Baltimore :— 

‘‘ Resolved, that this conference disclaims having any fellowship 


with abolitionism. On the contrary, while it is determined to 


maintain its well known and long established position, by keeping 
the travelling preachers composing its own body, free from slavery, 
it is also determined not to hold connection with any ecclesiastical 
body that shall make non-slave-holding a condition of membership 
in the church ; but to stand by and maintain the discipline as it is.” 

It will thus be seen that the only restriction upon slave-holding 
in one of the largest Conferences of the ‘ Anti-slavery Church 
North,” is confined to ‘travelling preachers.’’ Local preachers, 
class leaders, stewards, and any and all members of the church, 
may buy, sell, whip, and torture negroes to any extent whatever. 
The vilest negro trader in Baltimore may take his seat at the 
communion table unrebuked. 

But I may be told that this is the action, after all, of but onz 
conference, and that the great body, especially here at the north, 
are sound on the subject of abolition. Sorry am I to be compelled 
to state the fact, that the last meeting of the Rhode Island Confer- 
ence endorsed the Baltimore resolutions as follows : 

“Resolved, by the Providence Conference of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church in Conference assembled, That while we regret 
certain allusions in the resolutions of the late Baltimore Conferenée, 
we nevertheless consider the position assumed by that body in 
relation to slavery, especially as defined in its Pastoral Address, as 
exceedingly judicious, and the best for the church and the glave 

ible under existing circumstances. 

“ Resolved, that the prudent, but decided stand taken by the 
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Baltimore Conference on the subject of slavery at the last General 
Conference, and its present determination to prevent the introduction 
of that great evil into its ministry, entitle it to the grateful regard 
of this conference, and justify the hope that the slavery yet within 
its territory will, in due time, disappear under the social and 
evangelical influences now affecting it.””—Essex Transcript. 





ADMISSION OF COLOURED CHURCHES, 


The Episcopal Convention, which held its annual session in New 
York, last week, refused to admit a church of coloured people into 
its union. The appropriate committee reported in favour of its 
admission, but the Convention, in committee of the whole, laid 
the question on the table by the following vote of the orders :— 


AYES. NOES. 
Clerical vote 54 98 
Lay vote 70 58 


The church applying for admission, was, “‘ St. Phillip’s ” of New 
York. The congregation is composed of coloured people, but the 
minister is a white man. Rev. Mr. Johnson, of Brooklyn, stated 
that the congregation had been acknowledged for many years, and 
could not see why people should be considered with reference to the 
colour of their skin, more than the colour of their eyes. John C. 
Spencer, cut short the discussion by moving to lay the resolution 
on the table, which was carried as above.— Buffalo Pilot. 

Non-professors, in noticing the action of the Episcopal Conven- 
tion, will naturally inquire if professors expect to carry such 
exclusiveness into the heaven they are zealously striving for ? 





CoNGREGATIONALISTS AT THE WeEsT are not hampered by 
conservatism and timidity as in the older states. They enter more 
warmly into the reforms of the day, and make their religion a 
practical reality and a blessing to others. The Western Congre- 
gational Convention, held at Michigan city, adopted the following 
resolution, introduced by President Blanchard, of Knox College :-— 

‘* Resolved, that as slave-holding is now regarded and reprobated 
as a sin, and as the Congregational form of government cannot be 
administered in the churches composed of slave-holders and slaves, 
it is the judgment of this convention that the A. H. M. S. should 
plant or sustain no churches in slave-holding states, upon the 
principle of tolerating slave-holding in the members, but use all 
just efforts to extend a slavery-expelling gospel throughout our 
states.” 

What scowling and fluttering and incoherent spluttering the 
introduction of such a resolution would make in a convention of 
the same sort in this state.— Granite Freeman, 





ILLUSTRATION OF AMERICAN SLAVERY. 


Stave Avcrion Scenz.—In the winter of 1840 and 41, having 
business in Western Virginia, where the peculiar institution flourishes 
in its mildest form (be it remembered at this time I was opposed to 
anti-slavery principles), December 28th, I found myself at Martins- 
burg, the county seat of Berkley. About 10 o’clock of the aforesaid 
day, I observed a crowd congregated in the public square, in front 
of a suspicious-looking building, which had very much the 
appearance of a jail, as it proved to be. On inquiry of my landlord 
concerning the cause of the meeting, he said it was “a hireing”— 
in other words a negro sale—as I afterwards found that a number 
were hired for life. I walked down to the market, and to obtain 
a better view, I mounted a large wagon in the street, directly 
opposite to the stand of the auctioneer, who had commenced his 
work. He was a large man, dressed in aristocratic style, with a 
profusion of ruffles, gold finger rings, watch seals, and last, and not 
least, a large whip, called by drivers ‘“‘a loaded whip.” The 
hireing I understood to be of a number of slaves of a certain estate 
who were hired out from year to year to the highest bidder, for the 
benefit of the heirs. These sales take place between Christmas 
and New Year, the holidays, quite a recreation for the slaves who 
are to change masters. 

After a number had been disposed of in this way, the crier 
announced that he would offer for sale six slaves. He then put up 
two, father and son. The old man was nearly sixty years of age, 
a cripple; the son was about twenty-three, a perfect specimen of 
man. There were present two Georgia soul-drivers, who bid. eight 
hundred dollars for both. When the crier remarked it was a small 
bid for both, the Georgian replied, he would give eight hundred 
without the old man, as he was of no account, The young man 
gave the bidder a look that would have shamed the devil; the old 
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man wept bitterly. The son sold at the bid, and the father was 
sold for sixty dollars to an old farmer who had never kept a slave 
in his life. Thus father and son were separated. The next case 
was that of a girl, fifteen years of age. (These slaves had been 
hired out to different individuals the past year.) She was brought, 
erying, upon the stand. With an oath he bid her to stop her 
‘‘blubbering,” and then proceeded with the sale, After enume- 
rating her qualities, he stated that the prospect was good for an 
increase of the property, saying which, the brutal wretch placed 
his whip beneath her apron, and raised it above her head, exhibiting 
to the enlightened multitude, the spectacle of a girl fifteen years 
old, far advanced in pregnancy ! She was sold for one hundred and 
fifty dollars, 

The next case was that of a young white woman, sixteen years 
old, witha youngchild. Isay white woman, because the auctioneer 
said, she was only one-eighth black, and I have seen many of the 
fair girls of Ohio who could not boast of as fair complexion, or as 
good figure or features. She came upon the stand with her infant 
in her arms, in the deepest misery. A gentleman, who had taken 
his seat beside me, observing that I was very interested, remarked 
he thought I was a stranger in that country. I answered that I 
was. ‘‘ These things look odd to you?” ‘*They do.” Said he, 
‘You see that man in the crowd,” pointing to one within a few 
paces of the stand—‘“‘that is Dr. C. He hired that girl last year, 
and that child is his! The Georgian bid three hundred dollars ; 
some one bid four; the Georgian bid four fifty; the girl cast a 
piercing glance at the crowd, her eyes rested on Dr. C. who 
instantly averted his face. She gazed one moment, then burst 
into a torrent of tears. She was knocked off to the Georgian. 
Thus the fiend saw his child and its mother sold into Southern 
bondage. My God! thought I, is it possible? I was cured of my 
pro-slavery principles.—Cincinnati Herald, 





MOHAMMEDAN AND TURKISH SLAVERY. 
To THE Epiror oF THE ANTI-SLAVERY REPORTER. 


S1r—If I am to believe the Constantinople correspondence of the 
Morning Chronicle and the Morning Herald, published during 
the last fortnight, Lord Palmerston has sent into the Porte a sort 
of fulminating note, demanding the instant liberation of all slaves 
in the Turkish empire. I only observe on this, that I hope it is 
true. It is high time that the Porte should enter into the European 
concert for the extinction of slavery. The Sultan has been most 
intimately reminded of abolition by the noble conduct of one of 
his vassals, and His Highness cannot allow himself to be dis- 
honoured in refusing to follow the enlightened steps of the Bey of 
Tunis, in a way approved by all Europe. My Lord Ponsonby 
objected to agitate the question of abolition whilst our ambassador 
at the Porte, fearing that as slavery, according té his notions, 
was the fundamental pillar of Turkish society, this social system, 
in the removal of slavery, would fall upon his diplomatic head, 
and crush his political existence. How wise was his prediction is 
seen in the fact, that Turkish and Mohammedan society flourishes 
as vigorously as ever in Tunis, after the Bey has liberated every 
slave in his territories. And, indeed, such has been the end of all 
pro-slavery prognostications. 

A good deal of insolence and stupidity mark the correspondence 
of the Chronicle and Herald alluded to, but I shall not fill your 
columns by returning invective for invective. Suffice it to say, 
that the editor of the Chronicle, whilst he publishes the letter of 
his correspondent, does so without comment, and very properly 
refuses to follow the Herald in a witless and impotent tirade 
against the Minister, who has opportunely and courageously called 
the attention of the Porte to the abolition of negro slavery in its 
dominions. However, you must allow me to combat two or three 
of the grossest falsehoods, presumptuously and maliciously set 
forth by the Levant correspondence of the two papers, which I 
These 
‘¢ gentlemen of the press’ say, ‘‘ That Turkish slavery is a most 
humane system, and much better than liberty for negroes, and 
that the Turkish slaves, white or black, prefer their slavery to 
liberty.” I shall meet these unblushing statements by direct 
counter facts. 

Ist. All pious Mussulmans on their death, liberate one or more 
slaves, as an act of piety and mercy, and highly acceptable to 
God. 

This custom began with the beginning of Islamism, and has been 
rigidly and faithfully observed through all the ages of its existence. 





Now, is it eqneeivable that, if Mohammedan slavery was a good 
thing, and so considered by masters and slaves, this ancient custom 
of mercy to the poor slave should continue to be practised up to 
the present hour? And do the wretched slaves, jumping and 
leaping, carrying their liberty tickets (atkahs), on the top of sticks, 
behind the remains of their deceased masters, crying with alternate 
grief and joy, show to the most apathetic looker-on that they 
prefer slavery to liberty? . . . 

2nd. The Turkish Government promotes the constant return of 
liberated negroes to their homes in Central Africa. 

The miserable drivelling correspondents of the Herald and 
Chronicle pretend to interpret, for the benefit of Europe, the 
feelings and opinions of Turkish functionaries on the question of 
slavery. But what was their conduct during the past year? 
Whilst I was up in the Great Desert, the Bashaw of Mourzuk 
received a firman from the Porte, commanding him to notify to 
the Touaricks, that to recapture a liberated slave, freed by the 
pious amongst the believers, was an offence against God, and that 
the Sultan, his master, expected of the Touaricks, as good Mus- 
sulmans, that they would not recapture the freed slaves, but, on 
the contrary, allow them a safe conduct to their homes, on the 
route of Soudan, through the Touarick districts. The same noti- 
fication was made to the Tibboos, on the route of Bornou, with a 
menace that if any freed slave was recaptured, reprisals would be 
taken on the Tibboo merchants resident in Mourzuk. And I will 
say, for the honour of the so-called Barbarians of the Desert, that 
in no case did they recapture the emancipated slave, panting to 
embrace his long-lost friends in the happy regions of the Niger. 
What a lesson is this for the Christian recapturers of fugitive slaves 
in the world of American liberty! I ask again, does this fact 
prove that Turkish functionaries look upon slavery as a good thing, 
and preferable to liberty? Ladd— 

3rd. That Ibrahim Pasha, a perfectly competent judge of 
Turkish slavery, marked his abhorrence of it and its principles, by 
liberating, as a first act, after his return from France and England, 
all his slaves. 

But, perhaps, the ‘‘ gentlemen of the press,” at Constantinople, 
dispute the question with the famous Ibrahim? Certainly they 
have presumption enough for anything. 

There is yet, however, to be noticed, a virulent calumny on the 
Bey of Tunis in the letter of the Chronicle. The correspondent of 
that paper asserts, that Turkey is supplied from Tunis with negro 
slaves, and that although the traffic is formally and publicly 
abolished in Tunis, it flourishes privately more than ever, How 
the Chronicle suffered such a gratuitous insult to be offered to the 
humane and enlightened prince of Tunis, I cannot tell, It 
is equally impolitic, as well as unjust. What can the Bey 
think of English writers who thus insult him to his face? 
The Chronicle must know that there is not a form oF 
shape of slavery in Tunis, much less a slave; and that our 
Government has thanked His Highness, time after time, for his 
anti-slavery measures, and, at last, for the entire suppressing of 
slavery in his dominions. I trust, however, that the Chrenicle 
will repair the injustice which it has done His Highness, and on his 
arrival in England will make an humble apology to His Highness, 
for having so outrageously calumniated him through its cor- 
respondent. This is absolutely due to a prince in amicable rela- 
tions with England. 

I will just add, that Lord Palmerston is perfectly justified in 
demanding from the Sublime Porte the shutting up of the slave- 
mart of Tripoli—if only for the following reason.—The Turkish 
slavers at Tripoli, which carry on the traffic in human beings 
between Tripoli and Coastantinople, have frequently great diffi- 
culty to find pilots and navigators. And often British and other 
Europeans are entrapped to navigate these vessels. The British 
Consul-General, early this year, was obliged to warn Britlsh 
subjects against aiding the navigation of these slavers, upon the 
pain of arrest. But whilst this traffic continues—whilst the Turks 
are allowed to export slaves from Tripoli, the ignorant of all 
European nations will be continually exposed to be inveigled into 
navigating this nefarious transport of negroes for the human flesh- 
market of Constantinople. 

We are a nation of Abolitionists, at least so we call ourselves. 
We claim the honour and glory of the sun rising only upon 
freemen in all our diversified and vast dominions, This is our. 
national pride, in face of America and all pro-slavery nations, 
But the wisemen of the Chronicle and the Herald tell us there 
are spots in the sun, They tell us, that in order to show this, they 
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must now and then advocate a little bit of slavery,,and prove to 
the censorious world that there is a very little leaven of pro- 
slavery feeling still left in this land of liberty. I don’t envy 
them their task, not even of casting shadows over the sun of 
British liberty and anti-slavery feeling, although it may make 
light more bright by the contrast of shade. To leave metaphor, I 
sincerely pity the miserable pro-slavery writers of the Morning 
Herald and Morning Chronicle. 
Your obedient Servant, 
JamMEs RICHARDSON. 


Greenwich, November 26, 1846. 





SONGS OF THE FEMALE SLAVES EN ROUTE OVER 
THE GREAT DESERT. 
(From Mr. Richardson’s Journal.) 

Sebah, Oasis of Fezzan, 10th March 1846.—This evening the 
female slaves were unusually excited in singing, and I had the 
curiosity to ask my negro servant, Said, what they were singing 
about. As many of them were natives of his own country, he had 
no difficulty in translating the Mandara or Bornou language. I 
had often asked the Moors to translate their songs for me, but got 
no satisfactory account from them. Said at first said, “‘Oh! they 
sing of Rubbee” (God). ‘What do you mean?” I replied im- 
patiently. ‘‘ Oh, don’t you know,” he continued, “‘ they asked God 
to give them their Athah?”(1) I inquired, “Is that all?” 
Said: ‘‘ No, they say, ‘Where are we going? The world is large, 
O God! Where are we going, O God?’”’ I inquired, ‘* What 
else?”” Said: ‘‘ They remember their country Bornou, and say, 
Bornou was a pleasant country, full of all good things, but this is 
a bad country, and we are miserable!’ ‘‘ Do they say anything 
else?”’? Said: ‘No, they repeat these words over and over again, 
and add, ‘O God! give us our Athah, and let us return again to 
our dear home.’” 

I am not surprised I got little satisfaction when I asked the 
Moors about the songs of their slaves. Who will say that the 
above words are not a very appropriate song? What could have 
been more congenially adapted to their then woful condition? 
May Heaven hear their prayer, give them their liberty, and restore 
them to their country. It is not to be wondered at that these poor 
bond-women cheer up their hearts in their long, lonely, and painful 
wanderings over the Desert, with words and sentiments like these ; 
but I have often observed that their fatigue and sufferings were 
too great for them to strike up this melancholy dirge, and many 
days their plaintive strains never broke over the silence of the 
Desert. 

I take this opportunity of noticing the several love ditties, and 
songs about returning warriors, the lovers of the sable maidens, 
attributed to these forlorn creatures whilst wandering through the 
Desert, and published in bad poetry in tour books. Now I believe, 
all these are the inventions of the slave masters, embellished by 
the traveller. No! their song is, and was, and always will be— 
because it is the spontaneous voice of distressed nature, appealing 
to the help and justice of the Author of all beings— 

**O God, give us our freedom! Where are we going? The 

world is large and terrifies us. 

Shall we return again to our dear homes, where we lived happily 

and enjoyed every blessing ? 

But we are in a horrible country, all things frown upon us; we 

suffer and are ready to die! 

O God, give us our freedom !’’ (2) 





(1) The Atkah is the freedom document, signed by a Kady, or public 
notary, in the presence of two witnesses. It is required that a liberated 
slave should be able to produce this in proof of his freedom. However, 
when he has been free many years, and lived in one place, the Atkah is 
never more produced or thought of. 

(2) The prayer to God is a chorus sung by the whole troop. When in 
good health and not fatigued, they sing from morning to night. 





CULTIVATION OF COTTON IN INDIA. 
(From the Manchester Examiner.) 
» Towards the close of last month, the Manchester Commercial 
Association addressed a letter to the Directors of the East India 


Company on the cultivation of the cotton plant in India. In that 
letter they drew attention to the increased consumption of cotton 








in this country, and expressed their fears that, owing to the 
diversion of land and labour to other products, the production of 
the article in America would rather diminish than increase. In 
their opinion, ‘a crisis in the cotton trade appears to impend ;” 
and they are, therefore, extremely anxious that the Court of 
Directors should, by energetic, liberal, and comprehensive measures, 
clear the ground in India for the free exercise of British enterprize 
and intelligence in the culture of that most necessary article to this 
country, and especially to Manchester and the surrounding district. 
The association point out the prominent obstacles to increased and 
remunerative production, which are—the government assessment, 
or land tax, amounting in two presidencies to seventy-five per — 
cent. on the produce; the want of a regular local market for the 
ryot; the badness of the existing roads; the pressure of local 
transit dues; dishonest packing, and the ignorant or careless use of 
the saw-gin. The experiments of the East India Company have, 
they think, proved that American cotton can be grown in India, 
some of the earliest sown fields having this season produced 700Ibs. 
per acre; and they contend, on the authority of experienced 
parties, that the cultivation ‘‘ ought now to be transferred to the 
native ryot and merchant, who are prepared to take it up, and who 
could produce it, at least, fifty per cent. cheaper than the Com- 
pany.” In reply to this letter, the Commercial Association have 
received the following communication :— 


‘¢ East India House, November 17, 1846. 

‘* Sir—I am commanded by the Court of Directors of the East India 
Company to acknowledge the receipt of your letter, dated the 20th ultimo, 
stating that fears are entertained that the diversion of labour in America 
from cotton cultivation, for the purpose of increasing the production 
of sugar and other articles of food, will bring about a crisis in the cotton 
trade seriously affecting the manufacturer and operative in the northern 
districts of England, and urging, on this and various other grounds, the 
great importance of extending and improving the cultivation of the cotton 
plant in India, by the removal of all obstacles that present themselves to 
an increased and remunerative production, by the establishment of local 
markets, and the construction of roads; and further pointing out the 
frauds that continue to be practised by the natives in India, for the 
purpose of increasing the weight, of the cotton ; likewise the injury to the 
staple by an unskilful use of the saw-gin; and also requesting on the 
part of the Manchester Commercial Association, certain information 
regarding the quantity of cotton ordered by the Court of Directors to 
be forwarded to England, the arrival of which, you state, is expected with 
much interest. 

‘*In reply, Iam commanded to acquaint you, that the interest the Court 
of Directors have for many years manifested in the important subject to 
which you have drawn their attention has in no degree abated, and that 
there is reason to conclude that the exertions of the governments of India 
to improve and extend the cultivation of the cotton plant, and to introduce 
machinery for rapidly and effectively cleaning the cotton, are likely to be 
attended with the best results. 

‘¢T am commanded to add, that in order to test the success of the 
experiments which have been undertaken, the Court have given directions 
for the shipment to England of cotton to the extent of 5,000 or 6,000 
bales, if procurable, from each presidency, in the expectation that the 
attention of capitalists in this country and in India will be thereby drawn 
to the subject, and that they will be induced to take advantage of the 
important improvements in the cultivation and preparation of East India 
cotton, effected through the measures which have been introduced for 
that object, at considerable expense, by the East India Company. 

‘*T am, sir, 
‘* Your most obedient humble servant, 
(Signed) James A, MELvILL.” 
James A, Turner. Esq. 





THE BIBLE ARGUMENT AGAINST SLAVERY.—No. 7. 


3. THE CASE OF THE GIBEONITES. The condition of the in- 
habitants of Gibeon, Chephirah, Beeroth, and Kirjathjearim, under 
the Hebrew commonwealth, is quoted in triumph by the advocates 
of slavery; and truly they are right welcome to all the crumbs 
that can be gleaned from it. What was the condition of the 
Gibeonites under the Israelites? 1. It was voluntary. Theirown 
proposition to Joshua was to become servants. (Josh. ix. 8, 11.) 
It was accepted, but the kind of service which they should perform, 
was not specified until their gross imposition came to light; they 
were then assigned to menial offices in the tabernacle. 2. They 
were not domestic servants in the families of the Israelites. They 
still resided in their own cities, cultivated their own fields, tended 
their flocksand herds, and exercised the functions of a distinct, though 
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not independent community. They were subject to the Jewish 
nation as tributaries. So far from being distributed among the 
Israelites and their internal organization asa distinct peopleabolished, 
they remained a separate, and in some respects, an independent 
community for many centuries. When attacked by the Amorites. 
they applied to the Israelites as confederates for aid—it was rendered, 
their enemies routed, and themselves left unmolested in their cities. 
(Josh, x.6—18). Long afterwards, Saul slew some of them, and 
God sent upon Israel a three years’ famine for it. David inquired 
of the Gibeonites, ‘‘ What shall I do for you, and wherewith shall I 
make the atonement?” At their demand, he delivered up to them 
seven of Saul’s descendants. (2 Sam. xxi. 1—9.) The whole 
transaction was a formal recognition ot the Gibeonites as a distinct 
people. There is no intimation that they served either families or 
individuals of the Israelites, but only the “ house of God,” or the 
Tabernacle. This was established first at Gilgal, a day’s journey 
from their cities; and then at Shiloh, nearly two days’ journey 
from them; where it continued about 350 years. During this 
period the Gibeonites inhabited their ancient cities and territory. 
Only a few, comparatively, could have been absent at any one 
time in attendance on the Tabernacle. Wherever allusion is made 
to them in the history, the main body are spoken of as at home. 
It is preposterous to suppose that all the inhabitants of these four 
cities could find employment at the tabernacle. One of them ‘‘was 
a great city, as one of the royal cities ;” so large, that a confede- 
racy of five kings, apparently the most powerful in the land, was 
deemed necessary for its destruction. It is probable that the men 
were divided into classes, ministering in rotation—each class a few 
days or weeks ata time. As the priests, whose assistants they were, 
served by courses in rotation a week at a time ; it is not improbable 
that their periods of service were so arranged as to correspond. 
This service was their national tribute to the Israelites, for the 
privilege of residence and protection under their government. No 
service seems to have been required of the females, As these 
Gibeonites were Canaanites, and as they had greatly exasperated 
the Israelites by impudent imposition and lying, we might assuredly 
expect that they would reduce them to the condition of chattels, if 
there were any case in which God permitted them to do so. 

EGYPTIAN BONDAGE ANALYZED. Throughout the Mosaic 
system, God warns the Israelites against holding their servants in 
such a condition as they were held in by the Egyptians. How 
often are they pointed back to the grindings of their prison-house ! 
What motives to the exercise of justice and kindness towards their 
servants, are held out to their fears in threatened judgments; to 
their hopes in promised good ; and to all within them that could 
feel, by those oft repeated words of tenderness and terror! ‘‘ For 
ye were bondmen in the land of Egypt”—waking anew the 
-memory of tears and anguish, and of the wrath that avenged them. 
But what was the bondage of the Israelites in Egypt? Of what 
rights were they plundered, and what did they retain? 

1. They were not dispersed among the families of Egypt, but 
formed a separate community. (Gen. xlvi. 34; Ex. viii. 22, 24; 
ix. 26; x. 23; xi.7; iv. 20; ii.9; xvi. 22; xvii. 5; vi. 14.) 
2. They had the exclusive possession of the land of Goshen, “‘ the 
best part of the land” of Egypt. (Gen. xlv.18; xlvii. 6, 11, 
27; Ex. viii. 22; ix. 26; xii, 4.) Goshen must have been at a 
considerable distance from those parts of Egypt inhabited by the 
Egyptians; so far at least as to prevent their contact with the 
Israelites, since the reason assigned for locating them in Goshen 
was, that “shepherds were “an abomination to the Egyptians ;” 
besides, their employments would naturally lead them out of the 
settled parts of Egypt, to find a free range of pasturage for their 
immense flocks and herds. 3. They lived in permanent dwellings. 
These were houses, not tents. In Ex. xii. 7, 22, the two side posts, 


and the upper door posts, and the lintel of the houses are mentioned. 


Each family seems to have occupied a house by itself. (Acts vii. 
20; Ex. xii. 4.) And judging from the regulation about the eating 
of the Passover, they could hardly have been small ones (Ex. xii. 
4), probably contained separate apartments, as the entertainment 
of sojourners seems to have been a common usage (Ex. iii. 23; and 
also places for concealment. (Ex. ii. 2,3; Acts vii. 20.) They 
appear to have been well apparelled. (Ex. xii. 11.) 4. They 
owned “‘ flocks and herds,” and ‘‘ very much cattle.” (Ex. xii. 
4, 6, 82, 37, 38.) From the fact that “every man” was com- 
manded to kill either a lamb or a kid, one year old, for the Pass- 
over, before the people left Egypt, we infer that even the poorest 
of the Israelites owned a flock either of sheep or goats. Further, 
the immense multitude of their flocks and herds may be judged of 
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from the expostulation of Moses with Jehovah. (Num, xii. 21, 22.) 
“The people among whom I am are six hundred thousand foot- 
men, and thou hast said, I will give them flesh that they may eat 
a whole month; shall the flocks and the herds be slain for them to 
suffice them?’ As these six hundred thousand were only the men 
‘from twenty years old and upward, that were able to go forth to 
war” (Ex. i. 45, 46); the whole number of the Israelites could not 
have been less than three millions and a half. Flocks and herds 
to “‘ suffice” all these for food, might surely be called “‘ very much 
cattle.” 5. They had their own form of Goverment, and pre- 
served their tribe and family divisions, and their internal organiza- 
tion throughout, though still a province of Egypt, and tributary 
to it. (Ex. ii, 1; xii. 19,21; vi. 14, 25; vy. 19; iii, 16,18.) 6. 
They had in a considerable measure, the disposal of their own 
time. (Ex. iii. 16,18; xii. 6; ii. 9; and iv. 27, 29-31. They seem 
to have practised the fine arts. (Ex. xxxii. 4; xxxvy. 22,35.) 7. 
They were all armed. (Ex. xxxii. 27.) 8. They held their pos- 
sessions independently, and the Egyptians seem to have regarded 
them as inviolable. No intimation is given that the Egyptians 
dispossessed them of their habitations, or took away their flocks, 
or herds, or crops, or implements of agriculture, or any article of 
property. 9. All the females seem to have known something of 
domestic refinements. They were familiar with instruments of 
music, and skilled in the working of fine fabrics, (Ex. xv. 20! 
xxxv. 25, 26;) “and both males and females were able to read and 
write. (Deut. xi. 18—20; xvii. 19; xxvii. 3.) 10. Service seems 
to have been exacted from none but adult males. Nothing is said 
from which the bond service of females could be inferred; the 
hiding of Moses three months by his mother, and the payment of 
wages to her by Pharoah’s daughter, go against such a supposition. 
(Ex. ii. 29.) 11. Their food was abundant and of great variety. 
So far from being fed upon a fixed allowance of a single article, 
and hastily prepared; ‘they sat by the flesh-pots,” and “did eat 
bread to the full.” (Ex. xvi.3;) And their bread was prepared 
with leaven. (Ex. xii. 15, 39.) They ate “‘the fish freely, the 
cucumbers, and the melons, and the leeks, and the onions, and the 
garlic.”’ (Num. xi. 4,5; xx. 5.) Probably but a small portion 
of the people were in the service of the Egyptians at any one time. 
The extent and variety of their own possessions, together with 
sucha cultivation of their crops as would provide them with bread, 
and such care of their immense flocks and herds, as would secure 
their profitable increase, must have keptat home the main body of the 
nation. During the plague of darkness, God informs us that “ aL 
the children of Israel had light in their dwellings.” We infer that 
they were there to enjoy it. See also Ex. ix. 26. Itseems impro- 
bable that the making of brick, tbe only service named during the 
latter part of their sojourn in Egypt, could have furnished perma- 
nent employment for the bulk of the nation. (See also Ex. iv. 
29-31.) Besides, when Eastern nations employed tributaries, it 
was as now, in the use of the levy, requiring them to furnish a 
given quota, drafted off periodically, so that comparatively but a 
small portion of the nation would be absent at any one time. The 
adult males of the Israelites were probably divided into companies, 
which relieved each other at stated intervals of weeks or months. 
It might have been during one of these periodical furloughs from 
service that Aaron performed the journey to Horeb. (Ex. iv. 27.) 
At the least calculation this journey must have consumed eight 
weeks. Probably one-fifth part of the proceeds of their labour was 
required of the Israelites in common with the Egyptians. (Gen, 
xlvii. 24, 26.) Instead of taking it of their crops (Goshen being 
better for pasturage), they exacted it from them in brick making ; 
and labour might have been exacted only from the poorer Israel- 
ites, the wealthly being able to pay their tribute in money. 
The fact that all the elders of Israel seem to have controlled their 
own time (See Ex. iv. 29; iii. 16; v. 20), favours the supposition. 
(Ex. iv. 27, 31.) Contrast this bondage of Egypt with American 
slavery. Have our slaves ‘flocks and herds, even very much 
cattle?’”? Do they live in commodious houses of their own, “sit 
by the flesh-pots,” ‘eat fish freely,” and ‘‘ eat bread to the full?” 
Do they live in a separate community, in their distinct tribes, under 
their own rulers, in the exclusive occupation of an extensive tract 
of country for the culture of their crops, and for rearing immense 
herds of their own cattle—and all these held inviolable by their 
masters? Are our female slaves free from exactions of labour and 
liabilities of outrage? or, when employed, are they paid wages, as 
was the Israelitish woman by the king’s daughter? Have they 
the disposal of their own time, and the means for cultivating social 
refinements, for practising the fine arts, and for personal improve- 
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ment? Tus IsRAELITES UNDER THE BONDAGE OF EoyPr, 
ENJOYED ALL THESE RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGFS. ‘True, ‘all 
the service wherein they made them serve was with rigor.” But 
what was this when compared with the incessant toil of American 
slaves; the robbery of all their time and earnings, and even the 
“‘ power to own anything, or acquire anything?” a ‘‘ quart of corn 
a-day,” the legal allowance of food! their only clothing for one 
half the year, “one shirt and one pair of pantaloons! two hours 
and a half only, for rest and refreshment in the twenty-four! their 
dwellings hovels, unfit for human residence, with but one apart- 
ment, where both sexes and all ages herd promiscuously at night, 
like the beasts of the field. Add to this, the ignorance, and degra- 
dation ; the daily sunderings of kindred, the revelries of lust, the 
lacerations and baptisms of blood, sanctioned by law, and patronized 
by public sentiment. What was the bondage of Egypt when 
compared with this? And yet for her oppression of the poor, God 
smote her with plagues, and trampled her as the mire, till she 
passed away in his wrath, and the place that knew her in her pride 
knew her no more. Ah! “I have seen the afflictions of my people, 
and I have heard their groanings, and am come down to deliver 
them.” Hr pip coms, and Egypt sank a ruinous heap, and her 
blood closed over her. If such was God’s retribution for the 
oppression of heathen Egypt, of how much sorer punishment shall 
a Christian people be thought worthy, who cloak with religion a 
system, in comparison with which the bondage of#Egypt dwindles 
to nothing? Let those believe who can, that God commissioned 
his people to rob others of ali their rights, while he denounced 
against them wrath to the uttermost, if they practised the far 
lighter oppression of Egypt—which robbed its victims of only the 
least and cheapest of their rights, and left the females unplundered 
even of these. What! Is God divided against himself? When 
he had just turned Egypt into a funeral pile; while his curse yet 
blazed upon her unburied dead, and his bolts still hissed amidst her 
slaughter, and the smoke of her torment went upwards because 
she had “ ROBBED THE POOR,” did He license the victims of 
robbery to rob the poor of atu? As Lawgiver, did he create a 
system tenfold more grinding than tbat for which he had just 
hurled Pharaoh headlong, and overwhelmed his princes and his 
hosts, till ‘* hell was moved to meet them at their coming ?’? 
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It is with sincere satisfaction that we record the gratifying fact, 
that the British district organization of the Evangelical Alliance 
recently formed at Manchester, has determined, by an almost 
unanimous vote, wholly to exclude slave-holders from its body. 
The terms in which it has expressed its decision are as follows :— 

‘* That whereas the Provisional Committee during their session 
at Birmingham, resolved that no slave-holder should be invited to 
attend the meeting which was to be held in London for the forma- 
tion ef the Evangelical Alliance, and whereas, it is known that 
some British subjects are holders of slaves :—The British Organi- 
zation, in pursuance of the course adopted by the Provisional 
Committee, and upon mature deliberation on the whole case, but 
without pronouncing any judgment on the personal Christianity 
of slave-holders, AGREE TO DECLARE, THAT NO HOLDER OF A 
SLAVE SHALL BE DEEMED ELIGIBLE TO MEMBERSHIP.” 

The number of Christian gentlemen present at the formation of 
the British Organization representing all the leading denominations 
in this country was, as we are informed, about five hundred, of 
these only five dissented from the resolution when the vote was 
taken. This most gratifying fact cannot fail to tell with amazing 
force on the truly Christian sections of the church in the United 
States. We fully expect that the decision thus reached by the 
British Organization, will not only influence all who sanctioned it 
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by their vote in their private intercourse with Americans and other 
foreigners who may be implicated in the sin of slave-holding, but, 
will lead them to use every legitimate effort in public, to promote 
the entire and universal abolition of slavery. We confess that we 
augur great things from this decision—a decision not hastily 
adopted—a decision which we believe was concientiously arrived 
at, and which, while it will strike terror into the hearts of slave- 
holders, will pour the balm and the oil into the bleeding wounds of 
the poor oppressed slave. 

That the decision will strengthen the anti-slavery cause in the 
United States we have no doubt. That section of the Abolitionists 
in that country, who do honour to the Christian name, and the 
various churches to which they belong, will hail with joy the 
determination of British Christians, represented by this organiza- 
tion, to have no religious intercourse with slave-holders. No 
doubt, the prejudices of many, perhaps most of the members of 
the Alliance, have been excited against the American Abolitionists 
generally, as though they were in league with infidelity, and 
opposed to the progress of the gospel in the world. A little 
experience on this subject, will enable them to distinguish between 
those who, in common with themselves, seek the abolition of 
slavery on Christian principles, and those whose hostility to 
slavery is founded on lower considerations. We can co-operate 
honestly and heartily with all who sincerely seek the abolition of 
slavery, provided they do not require of us anything which 
involves the compromise of principle, or the use of weapons other 
than those of heavenly temper. 

We have learnt, with satisfaction, that a gentleman otherwise 
estimable in character, but who was a slave-holder in certain mines 
worked by slaves in Brazil, has withdrawn from the Alliance. It 
would have been inconsistent in him to have continued his con- 
nection with that body, after the discussions which have taken 
place, and the light in which all slave-holding has been placed. We 
have, perhaps, as accurate information in reference to the state of 
the slaves in the Brazilian mines as the gentleman to whom we now 
allude, and we beg to state that the transactions of the company 
with which he is associated, in relation to them, have not been 
such as might have been reasonably expected from Englishmen 
professing the Christian name. For the most part, the poor 
Africans who toil in their mines, until a comparatively recent 
period, were the victims of the slave-trade; they were obtained 
by purchase for the company’s use, and their general treatment 
has been no better than others of the same unhappy class. Let the 
records of the company be searched, and we are confident that 
the number of slaves purchased at various times, and the loss 
of life connected with the operations of the company, would 
startle some, if not all, of those gentlemen who receive divi- 
dends from this source. Let them come to the offices of the Anti- 
slavery Society, and they shall there have exhibited to them the 
instruments of torture in use to extort labour, or enforce submis- 
sion from their slaves. We call upon them, then, as they value 
their reputation for humanity and religion, if they have not done 
it before, to use their best exertions, from this hour, to purge 
themselves from the guilt which cannot but attach to them, so 
long as they deprive a single human being of his liberty. Let 
them protest, at every meeting of the shareholders, against the 
continuance of slavery at their mines; let them not be diverted 
from their purpose by the pretended amelioration of the condition 
of their bondsmen, but do their duty, and discharge their con- 
sciences by promoting, as far as in them lies, the immediate and 
entire emancipation of their slaves. 





In consequence of an error which crept into the last number of 
the REPoRTER, we did the Reformed Presbyterians, as well as some 
other denominations of Christians, an injustice. We stated in one 
of our leaders, that the recent proceedings of the Evangelical 
Alliance, and the discussions consequent thereupon, had led to the 
discovery that there yet remained among us ministers and members 
of the several denominations represented at the Alliance, who 
justified the institution of slavery, by an appeal to the sacred 
Scriptures. We said, ‘‘ Among them will be found ministers and 
members of the Established Church, ministers and members of the 
Free Church of Scotland, ministers and members of the Wesleyan 
Society, and in fact of the several denominations represented 
during the sittings of the Alliance. We should have said, of the 
several leading denominations, so represented. We were quite 
aware that the Reformed Presbyterians stand honourably clear 
of all connection with slavery and slave-holders; and that we 
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know of no person connected with that body who brings 
disrepute upon it by the advocacy of such sentiments as we 
condemn. We cheerfully make this statement in reply to the 
appeal of Dr. John Paul, and hope shortly to give a complete 
list of the various denominations of Christians in the United States 
who have no connection whatever with that infamous institution 
or its abettors. 





Whenever the Colonial Gazette pours forth its vulgar abuse on 
those whom this journal represents, we are always sure that some 
advantage has been gained by the anti-slavery cause. As soon, 
therefore, as we had read its recent coarse attack on the Executive 
Committee of the British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society and its 
secretary, we began to inquire what could have evoked its spleen, 
and were not long in tracing it to its source. 

That portion of the West India body, whose private interests 
the Gazette advocates, have for many years past exerted themselves 
to accomplish two grand objects. First, to bring the emancipated 
labourers of the British Colonies uader their entire control, by the 
operation of stringent laws, administered by their agents and repre- 
sentatives ; and, secondly, to reduce the value of labour to the 
lowest point by the introduction of large masses of immigrants at 
the public expense. 

The Anti-Slavery Society has’stood in the way of their projects ; 
and, although it has not been able to control, in all cases, vicious 
legislation, nor to prevent all the mischiefs connected with the 
introduction of foreign labourers, it has been successful in obtaining 
either the disallowance or the modification of many bad laws ; and 
of throwing some degree of protection around the immigrant 
as well as the creole population of the colonies. 

The point which the society has most earnestly contested with 
the West India body, has not been whether they should have 
additional labourers, but whether, in order to supply them with 
such, the emancipated classes should pay, in the shape of heavy 
taxation, large bounties on their import. To the introduction of 
labourers, under proper regulations, at the expense of the planters, 
the society has never objected; but its Committee have thought it 
the height of injustice to compel the poor labourers, who have not 
long emerged from a state of bondage, to pay for the importation 
of foreigners to take the bread out of their mouths, and thereby to 
drive them to labour almost for nothing, or to starve. Against 
this abuse of legislation the Committee have earnestly protested. 
Another point of contest has been, whether the immigrants to be 
introduced into the colonies, should be perfectly free on their arrival 
—free to choose their employers and employments—or be brought 
thither under indentures of service for three or five years. The law 
of 1838, which required that all contracts of service should be made 
in the colonies, under certain regulations, has been gradually 
relaxed in favour of planters, except in the case of Coolies and 
Africans. The struggle now is, whether these shall be indentured 
in their own countries, or on their arrival in the colonies. At this 
point we believe the Government has made its stand. They must 
come perfectly free and unshackled, and must remain free. 
A third point of contest has been the laws which should 
regulate the relations of master and servant in the colonies. The 
Anti-slavery Society has insisted that the royal ordinance of 1838, 
and the laws which were founded on it in the colonies, were suffici- 
ently stringent, and equally protective of the employer and the 
employed. The West India body have thought otherwise, and 
have constantly sought its repeal. Above all they have endeavoured 
to wrest the power confided to the stipendiary magistrates by that 
order in council, and to transfer it to their agents; but hitherto 
they have not been entirely successful. 

In these facts will be found the true cause of the bitter enmity of 
the West India body against the Anti-slavery Society, and its 
vulgar expression through the columns of the Colonial Gazette. 

We know that the recent schemes of the West India body have 
not met with the success which they contemplated. They cannot 
have Africa as well as India placed at their disposal. As to India, 
they are almost sick of it already. The costliness of Coolie immi- 
gration, and the comparative worthiessness of its results, cause them 
to turn away from it with dislike; and hence it is that they are 
crying out so lustily for Africans. They will be disappointed in 
their expectations from that quarter. The Government never can, 
and never will allow them to resort to any but the British settle- 
ments for immigrants, for beyond these, free labourers are not to 
be found. The Gazette may complain as long as it will, the 





Government never can stultify itself so far as to permit them to 
purchase the services of Africans from their chiefs. The laws 
which are in existence for the suppression of the slave-trade, will 
effectually prevent this. Besides, what an example would be set 
thereby to foreign powers, supposing it were legal to purchase 
Africans for the British Colonies ; and what a stimulus would be 
given to the internal slave-traffic, with all its horrible accompani- 
ments, were England once more to allow its subjects to buy 
Africans, even for the avowed purpose of making them free. Yet 
this is what the West India body want, though few of them have 
the courage to express it openly. 

But the mortal offence of the Anti-slavery Committee will be 
found in its recommendation to Government to bring the resources 
of British India to bear on the products of slave-labour. They 
did this, because they felt assured that, under present circum- 
stances, it would not be possible for Jamaica, Trinidad, or British 
Guiana, to compete successfully with Brazil and Cuba in the 
home markets, when the duties on sugar and other tropical pro- 
ductions shall be fully equalized. At present, there is not a resident 
proprietary body in the British colonies, nor capital, nor energy 
enough to develop their resources ; whilst, at the same time, the re- 
sident population are subjected to an enormous taxation to bring in 
foreign labour, over which the planters cannot exercise the control 
of the slave-master. We should be delighted to find that they 
were able to undersell the produce of Cuba and Brazil ; and would 
do all that could be legitimately done, to secure so great an end. 
It is, however, our painful conviction, that the West India body 
have done and are doing more to cripple their own power than 
any other parties whatever. 

We shall not notice the misrepresentations of the Colonial Ga- 
zette, but simply refer to the documents which appeared in the last 
Reporter for their refutation. 





By the last file of the Mauritius papers, we learn that the 
island has been thrown into some commotion, by an order from the’ 
Colonial Office to inquire into the alleged immoral practices of the 
immigrant Coolies. As might be expected, the Committee of the 
British and Foreign Anti-slavery Society come in for a large share 
of-abuse, their representations to the Colonial Minister having led 
to the inquiries which have been instituted. What the result may 
be it is impossible to conceive, as all will depend upon the fidelity 
with which the investigation is prosecuted; but we feel perfectly 
satisfied with the testimony which we have received, as to the fact 
of the unnatural crimes alleged against the Coolies, and of the 
absolute necessity of taking prompt and vigorous measures to 
prevent their recurrence. So long as the disproportion of the sexes 
remains what it is, we can only look for a repetition of the evils 
complained of. In our judgment, however, the only effectual cure 
will be found in the abandonment of Coolie immigration alto- 
gether. 

In connection with this subject, we beg to call attention to the 
painful discoveries of a similar character which have been made in 
the parish of Trelawny, Jamaica, since the importation of Coolies 
has taken place to that island. The subject is noticed by the 
Falmouth Post, of the 20th of October last, referring to a highly 
important and respectable meeting of the parishioners of Trelawny, 
and to the general feeling which existed that it would be better to 
encourage immigration from Africa than from India, the Editor 
remarks :— - 

‘¢ The above assertion, coupled with another that had been used 
by Mr. Constantine, respecting the immoral practices of the 
Coolies, led to a statement of a most serious character: it was 
this—that on an estate in the parish of Westmoreland, unnatural 
offences were frequently committed by the Indians, and that in 
the course of time, these people would, if unchecked in their evil 
propensities, be the means of demoralizing the native peasantry. 
The charge thus brought forward emanated from Mr. Constantine, 
and was followed by an assurance from the Reverend Mr. Blyth, 
that on frequent occasions our female labourers were compelled to 
seek from their relatives and friends, protection from the vicious 
designs of the foreigners. And what said Mr. Salmon? He 
corroborated all that had been advanced by Mr. Constantine ; for 
he had heard from undoubted authority, that the people in question 
had actually been guilty of the crimes alleged against them. 
Now, the questions naturally arise—what will the authorities do? 
Will they institute such an investigation as will satisfy the 
inhabitants generally—or, will they, with culpable indifference, 
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permit vice of the highest order to be perpetrated without even a 
passing inquiry? On this subject, we shall, on  fature occasion, 
offer a few remarks which, we doubt not, will meet with attention 
from the members of the Honourable House of Assembly.” 

Comment on such a subject as this is unnecessary. It is suffi- 
cient to refer to the facts stated to show the absolute necessity which 
exists of guarding the emancipated classes from the horrible con- 
- tamination which must inevitably result from the importation of 
these sensual and idolatrous Hindoos. 





Our readers will be deeply interested by the report of certain 
slave cases which have occupied the attention of the public both at 
New York and Boston. It is clear that the public mind in the 
free states is rapidly awakening to the enormities of slavery, and 
the duty of freemen to succour and defend the fugitive from 
bondage. We had obtained through our usual channels of infor- 
mation, an account of both the cases referred to, but the graphic 
manner in which that at New York is detailed by the correspondent 
of the Nonconformist, has induced us to transfer his account to our 
columns, It now appears that the laws ofthe empire state, protect 
the poor fugitive. This fact will be received throughout this 
country with joy. In the Boston case, the poor slave, by a gross 
violation of the law of Massachussetts, and in defiances of its 
authorities, was forcibly carried to sea and taken to New Orleans, 
whence he had escaped in a trading vessel to Boston. The parties 
most conspicuous in this infamous transaction were Mr. J. H. 
Pearson, a merchant of that city, and Capt. Hannum who navigated 
one of his trading vessels. A noble meeting was held in Fanueil- 
hall, to express the opinion entertained by the public at large, on 
their conduct. The citizens of Massachussetts as well as New 
York will not allow their respective states to be made hunting 
grounds for the recovery of fugitive slaves. We honour them for 
this, and trust, that shortly there will not be a single free state in 
the Union whose laws will not be equally protective of the personal 
liberty of every man, whether white or black, who seeks shelter 
within their borders. 


* 





In the course of a few weeks, the Muchir Ahmed Bey, the 
reigning Prince of Tunis, it is expected, will visit this country. The 
distinguished services which his Highness has rendered to the cause 
of humanity, independently of hisrank, entitle him to an honourable 
reception. The Bey is the first Mahommedan prince who hasabolished 
slavery and the slave-trade throughout his dominions. He may, 
therefore, be justly regarded as a benefactor of his race. To him the 
Abolitionists of every country owe a debt of respect and gratitude. 

Our columns will be found to contain an attack on his Highness 
the Bey, from the pen of the Constantinople correspondent of the 
Morning Chronicle. Coming from such a quarter, at the present 
time, it looks suspicious. We would hope, however, that the 
attack is the result of mis-information rather than of malice. It is 
sufficient to say that there is not one word of truth in it. But 
Mr. Richardson, whose letter we also give, has fully replied to it. 
Any extended remarks on the subject from us is thereby, rendered 
unnecessary. 

We have received, at the moment of our going to press, an 
important document, containing a copy of a petition for the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the Danish colonies, which was presented at the 
Assembly of the Provincial Estates, held at Roskilde, on the 23rd 
of July last. The petition was signed by C. N. David, professor, 
N. F. S. Gruntvig, parish priest, D. G. Monrad, M. A., Rafford, 
pastor, and Schow, professor. The debate, on the presentation of 
the petition, was terminated by an able speech in its favour from 
the president, Professor Clausen. The result was, the adoption 
of the following memorial to the King, ‘‘ That his Majesty 
would lay before the States, at their next meeting, a project of 
law, based upon careful inquiry, for a complete emancipation of 
the slaves in the Danish West India Colonies.”” This memorial 
was passed by a majority of 37 votes to 19. Wecan only commend 
the example of the friends of the slave in Denmark to those of 
other countries implicated in Slavery. We hope to give further 
particulars in our next. 








Poetrp. 


‘THE FLIGHT OF THE SLAVE. 
Low in the west the crescent moon 
Pours down her silvery light, 
‘And twinkling stars come one by one, 
To deck the brow of night : 











The birds have ceased their evening song, 
And calmly sunk to sleep ; 

And o’er the willow-fringed stream, 
The winds of midnight sweep. 


This is the hour—the holy hour, 
When men forget their care, 

For sleep, a balmy opiate, pours 
Upon the dewy air ; 

And many a wretch, who wakes to weep, 
Doth now forget his tears : 

And many a bright and blessed dream 
The care-worn spirit cheers. 


But now the wronged and hunted slave, 
Whose heart for freedom yearns, 

Doth gaze, with wild and anxious eye, 
Where the North Star dimly burns ; 

And now, while others calmly sleep, 
With hasty step he flees, 

Trembling at every shadowy form, 
And every sighing breeze. 


His back is seamed with many a scar, 
A brand his forehead bears, 

And on his ankle, worn and sore, 
The shackle’s span appears ; 

But he has heard that freedom’s star 

. Beams o’er a distant land, 

Where even Afric’s sable sons, 
Their rights, as men, demand. 


Hopes, strange and new, his bosom thrill, 
And light his care-worn brow ; 

He seems to breathe the blessed air 
Of freedom even now. 

Though faint with hunger and with toil, 
He presses on his way, 

For well he knows, the morning light 
Will wake the bloodhounds’ bay. 


He presses on—but morning dawns, 
And freedom’s star grows dim ;— 

The birds awake their matin songs,— 
But what are they to him ? 

All things around are glad and free, 
And all are fair and bright, 

But dearer, dearer far to’ him, 
Were the shadows of the night. 


And like a wild and hunted deer, 
He seeks the darkest dell, 

Where ancient pines and hemlocks grow, 
And poisonous serpents dwell ;— 

Where undisturbed the savage beast 
Doth make his lonely den, — 

Less feared by him, that flying slave, 
Than homes of Christian men. 


He crouches mid the tangled vines, 
Concealed from every eye ; 

He hears the hungry panther scream, 
And sees the wolf pass by ; 

He heeds them not—a deadlier fear 
Thrills every nerve with pain, 

And more, far more than death, he dreads 
The whip and galling chain. 


Thus many a day he lies concealed, 
And many a night he flies ; 

His only guide, that holy star, 
Which beameth in the skies. 

Nor dearer seemed to Israel’s sons 
The fire and pillar dim 

Which guided all their wandering way, 
Than seems that star to him. 


The goal is won—the prize is gained ! 
The holy, priceless prize ! 

His foot is on Victoria’s soil, 
And o’er him freedom’s skies, 

Look up! thou worn and weary man !— 
Thy fetters now are riven, 

Thy God hath kindly led thee on, 
To Him let praise be given ! 
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EVANGELICAL ALLIANCE. 
BRITISH ORGANIZATION. 


The following is a report of the Conference held at Manchester, on 
the fourth of November last. 


SECOND DAY’S SITTING. 


The Alliance commenced its sitting with devotional exercises, in the 
usual manner. 

Sir Cuttinc Earpiey Smits having taken the chair, afterwards 
opened the business by introducing the Rev. E. Bickersteth as the mover 
of a resolution on the admission of slave-holders. 

The Rev. E. BickersteTH rose and moved the following resolu- 
tion :—‘‘ That whereas the provisional committee, during its session at 
Birmingham, resolved that no slave-holder should be invited to attend 
the meeting, which was to be held in London for the formation of the 
Evangelical Alliance: and whereas it is known that some British subjects 
are holders of slaves, the British Organization, in pursuance of the course 
adopted by the provisional committee, and upon mature deliberation of 
the whole case, but without pronouncing any judgment on the personal 
Christianity of slave-holders, agrees to declare that no holder of a slave 
shall be eligible to its membership.’’ He said he was one of those who 
thought they should not have entered into this subject, and he had felt 


great difficulty upon it. However, he was apprehensive the public could | 


never now believe that with one heart they abominated slavery, unless 
they came to some distinct resolution. (Applause.) As love was the 
foundation of their brotherhood, he thought love to their brethren, 
especially in America, required them to strengthen those amongst them 
that were faithful. (Applause.) He had always been a supporter of 
Wilberforce, Buxton, and others, and he felt that this resolution was in 
harmony with the sentiments of those honoured men, and with their duty 
to God. 

The Rev. J. H. Hryton said—There were many in the Alliance 
and out of it, that could not give up this question from conscience. 
Slavery might not be the greatest crime, but there was no crime which 
drew out the vital blood of Christianity so much for its support. The 
resolution might be said to be the introduction of a novel subject, but the 
terms of the resolution showed that the subject had been before introduced 
at Birmingham. It might be said why mention slave-holding, if there 
are no British slave-holders? He regretted to say that there were such 
men as British slave-holders. He had once thought not, but in the 
Surinam calendar he found the names of British proprietors—Englishmen 
who held shares in slave estates, who were as truly slave-holders as any 
men who ever held property under the old system of slavery. (Hear 
hear.) The speaker then alluded to share-holding in Brazilian Mining 
Companies. He did not wish this resolution to be understood as pro- 
nouncing an opinion against the personal Christianity of any one. For 
himself he could not think such Christianity was of the most vigorous 
character. As to American slavery, he thought they were not called 
upon to interfere with that here. The objects of this Alliance had no 
organic association with them, more than a Bible Society here had to do 
with a Bible Society in New Orleans. The fact of what they should 
have done here he thought would be a pregnant one enough when heard 
of there. They were not called upon now to say, whether they would 
admit foreign slave-holders to the Alliance—the question was not now 
before them—they had the subject in their hands, and would meet it 
when it arose. (Applause.) 

SAMUEL FLETCHER, Esq., expressed his concurrence in the motion, 
and begged to suggest the propriety of its passing without further 
discussion. He was not afraid of any harm the expression of their 
sentiments could do, but he was afraid of the speeches. (Hear, hear.) 
The principle they were avowing could do no harm, but much that 
was said in its support might give pain to men whom they did not wish 
to harm. 

The Rev. Dr. Kine expressed his conviction that though with varying 
shades of opinion they were assembled here, yet they were substantially 
one on this question (applause) ; and he believed they should not disagree 
in supplicating God to break the yoke of the oppressor, and allow the 
oppressed to go free. (Applause.) Slave-holding he thought they must 
acknowledge an appalling system ; the more so, because it was shared in, 
to some extent, by men calling themselves Christians. But great regret 
had been expressed by excellent men that the subject had been introduced, 
and he had great regard for their opinions, though he did not concur with 
them. It seemed to him, then, that they had no alternative; they were 
in the position of aiding or discountenancing slavery ; they must either 
do something to loosen or to rivet the fetters of the slave. (Cheers.) 
He thought, then, they had but one course—to pass this resolution ; 
and in doing so, they would, doubtless, obtain the confidence and good 
opinion of every right-minded manin the kingdom. (Applause.) 

The Rev. Jonn Ketry, of Liverpool, advocated the use of moderate 
and persuasive language, though he thought that they were substantially 
of one opinion onslavery. The chief difficulty in this question was, that 
it appeared to be a subject alien to the business of the meeting. He 
would not deny that he had had difficulty in coming to a conclusion on 
this point, and therefore he had great sympathy with those who objected 
to the discussion of the question. Their objection to slavery was, one 
thing, and their connection with slave-holders another; and this should 
be kept in view. The resolution he thought would meet the case: it was 
calm and dignified: it showed that they had come to the opinion it 
expressed with a full conviction that on the whole it was the wisest course 
they could pursue; and he had an impression that with all the difficulties 
connected with this question, it was one which had been providentially 
thrown in their way, to save them from more serious ones hereafter. 

The Rev. Dr. Buntrne said, there‘was one word in the resolution which 
he should emphatically concur in, and that was the word ‘‘agree.’”’ He 
thought agreement was one of their most emphatic duties on this occasion; 
for they should not be justified in sacrificing this Alliance if it could be 
maintained. They all agreed in the principle of this resolution, and why 
should they disagree upon secondary points. For himself he thought it 
would have been better if the question of slavery had not been introduced 
(hear, hear); not that he was willing to give up one iota of his expressed 
opinions against slavery. He thought Mr. Hinton had very ably stated 
both sides of the argument, and had argued on both sides (a laugh); 





therefore, he thought him one of the best friends of agreement. (Laughter. 
He thought this debate should be a lesson to them, not Kare ot 
extraneous matters. He was of opinion they should come to an imme- 
diate vote. 

The Rev. Dr. Hatxey expressed his entire concurrence in the motion. 
He thought after the position he had taken in this town of saying, even 
in the opposition to the friends of free trade, that the introduction of 
slave-grown sugar into this country was a disgrace to us, he could not be 
mistaken as being an advocate of slavery. (Applause.) The idea of 
the greatest weight in his mind had been that, as oe had no moral test 
for admission into the Alliance, they would keep as oo to the scriptural 
point of their duties by keeping up a connection with their American 
brethren, as by withdrawing from such connection. At the same time 
he would not have them to withold the expression of the condemhation of 
slave-holding. . (Hear, hear.) 

Epwarp Foster, Esq., of Cambridge, made a few statements showing 
the interest he had taken in the abolition cause. 

Rev. Mr. Preston made a few remarks justifying his appearance and 
the course he had pursued at a ano meeting in London. ; 

Rev. Dr. Burts briefly addressed the meeting on the importance of 
speakers adhering to the question before them, and stating his approbation 
of the resolution. 

Rev. J. A. James said, thanks to Wilberforce and Clarkson, we had 
put an end to slavery by law, and he rejoiced that to-day it remained for 
this association to put its brand upon the system. (Applause.) He 
denied, though he had come in for no little odium in connection with this 
question, that he was any renegade to his professions as a member of the 
Anti-slavery Society. 

‘The Rev. Dr. VauGHAN said, he meant to vote for the resolution. 
He came in upon Dr. Bunting’s excellent suggestion—that of agreement. 
(Applause.) He contended, however, that what they might do here 
would have an important bearing upon the future meeting of the Alliance. 
(Hear, hear.) 

Captain Youne said, his opinion had been decidedly against the 
introduction of the subject, but, after what he had heard, he in 
what they had done; and he spelled the word agreement, he believed, in 


the way it was spelt by the rev. gentleman who had so pleasingly expatiated - 


on the matter. 

The Rev. Mr. Netson, of Belfast, stated that since the meeting in 
London he believed the British Evangelical Alliance would be found not 
to take the side of slave-holders. He appealed to the fact of the resolution 
being before them as a vindication of what he had said. 

Mr. STANFIELD, of Belfast, thanked God the sun did not rise on the 
head of a British slave, and there was not a diadem which became any 
monarch so well as Victoria. But he did regret that a love of money 
should have induced any British subject to engage in slave-holding in 
foreign countries. 

The Rev. W. W. Ewsank said he could cordially vote for the 
resolution. (Applause.) 

The Rev. G. Osporne expresesed his dissent from the course pursued 
by the Conference, and strongly urged that no further action should be 

nm on the subject. . 

he Rev. Dr. Carttie, of London, said that the resolution had his 
most unqualified concurrence. (Applause.) He was followed to the 
same effect by the Hon. and Rev. B. W. Nokt. 

The Hon. A. Krnnarrp stated that he had some difficulty in acquiescing 
in the resolution. 
| }T. Biarr, Esq., stated his full and hearty concurrence in the present 
course. 

A. C. Duntop, Esq., of Liverpool, agreed fully to the resolution; as 
did also the Rev. Toomas Sca.ss, of Leeds, and the Rev.’ J. ALEXANDER, 
of Norwich. 

The resolution was put, and carried in the affirmative. On the contrary 
being put by the Chairman, four or five hands were lifted up. 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


MISREPRESENTATION AS TO THE LIABILITY OF 
SLAVE-HOLDERS CORRECTED. 
To THE Epiror oF THE Britisu AND Foreign ANnTI-SLAVERY 
REPORTER. 
New York, October 26, 1846, 

I read in a late English newspaper, that the Rev. John Marsh, of this 
city, at a temperance meeting, held at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, during his 
late visit to your country, stated that slave-holders in our southern states 
were liable, if they liberated slaves, to be put into the Penitentiary! On 
speaking to Mr. Marshon thesubject, since hisreturn, he acknowledged that 
he made the statement, and remarked, ‘‘ Js not thatthe case? I always 
thought it was so. Every American delegate, I think, believed it ; and so 
do most of the ministers in this city and vicinity.’’ I expressed the most 
unfeigned surprise that American preachers should be so ignorant of the 
laws and usages of the slave-states, although I must think Mr. Marsh is 
mistaken somewhat in supposing they knew so little of the subject. It 
shows how little attention they have devoted to the subject, and what 
small dependence can be placed upon their agency in bringing about the 
abolition of slavery in this country. , 

I impute this ignorance to the social and religious intimacy that exists 
between northern preachers end southern slave-holders. One of the late 
Presidents of the ‘‘ American Temperance Union’’ was a slave-holder, 
and one of the present Vice-Presidents of this Society, of which Mr. 
Marsh is the Secretary, is Judge O’Neale, of South Carolina, who sen- 
tenced John L. Brown to death for attempting to remove his betrothed 
wife, a slave, to a free state. So long as ministers of the gospel, and 
influential laymen, at the north, fellowship slave-holding ministers and 
church members of the south, as Christians, uniting with them as such in 
Temperance, Bible, Tract, and Missionary Societies, and Christian 
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Alliances, they will be ignorant of the laws and customs of slave states, 
and be blinded to the enormities perpetrated upon the coloured race. 
They may call themselves abolitionists, but practically they are pro- 
slavery men. 

In most of the slave-states a man can not rid himself of legal liability 
should the slaves he has emancipated become vagrants, but in no case does 
he incur any liability to punishment, either pecuniary or otherwise. 
Awerican slave-holders have no such apology for holding their fellow-men 
in bondage, and I deeply regret that so well-informed and excellent a man 
as Mr. Marsh should have made such a statement. 

Yours respectfully, 
Lewts Tappan. 


To THE Epiror or THE Anti-Stavery Reporter. 
Jamaica, Sept. 19, 1846. 

My Dear Frienp—In my last I referred to the probability of a large 
number of our small freeholders being disfranchised, on the ground of 
their hereditaments being valued at lees than £6 per annum by the 
persons appointed to assess property for purposes of taxation. 

Sixty votes were objected to in due form, by the clerk of the vestry, 
on this ground. Last week the revising barrister held his court. Mr. 
Millard and myself attended on behalf of the people. We contended 
that, to our certain knowledge, a large portion of the freeholds in 
question were worth considerably more than £100, or £6 per annum; 
that although the assessors had valued them at less, their valuation had 
nothing whatever to do with determining the qualifications of voters, as in 
that case any two assessors had power to disfranchise as many voters as 
they chose; that they were not required to fix the actual but the 
relative value of property ; consequently that their valuation could not 
be received, nor was it required to be received by the election laws. 
The revising barrister, however, ruled that the value of the freecholds must 
be determined by the assessor’s roll, which was accordingly produced, and 
nearly the whole of our newly-created freeholders were disfranchised. 

On what principle the revising barrister came to his decision I cannot 
imagine. The election law says (cap. 40, sec. 4), that if a person ‘‘ claims 
to vote as a freeholder—such freehold shall consist of a house and 
premises of the clear annual value of six pounds, or of a_ pen, 
plantation, or settlement, with a dwelling-house thereon, of the clear 
annual value of six pounds, in his absolute possession.’’ In the act there 
is no mention of the means to be resorted fo, for determining the value of 
the voter’s freehold; that it is not to be fixed by the assessor’s valuation 
is evident from the act to regulate public and parochial assessments, 
which says, cap. 21, sec. 5, ‘‘ And be it enacted, That all valuations or 
revaluations of lands and hereditaments made under the provisions of this 
act, shall be made not on the bond fide value of the same at the time of 
making such valuation or revaluation, but as nearly as possible in 
uniformity with the rate at which the same description of property stands 
assessed inthe same parish, and upon which a rate of six percent. shall be 
computed as the annual value for the purpose of public and parochial 
taxation.”’ 

Both these acts were passed last session. 

It appears that our only remedy here is an appeal to the General Court. 
I do not feel inclined to appeal to that tribunal—first, because of the 
expense ; and secondly, because of the uncertainty of obtaining justice. 
The probabilities are that the court would side with the revising barrister. 
I therefore write to you in the hope that the Anti-Slavery Society will be 
induced to take the matter up, and address Lord Grey on the subject. But 
should the cause of the disfranchisement of our freeholders be such as would 
disfranchise frecholders in England, would it not be well to memorialise the 
Colonial Secretaries on the importance of their suggesting to the House of 
Assembly the necessity of an extension of the franchise. It is a hard 
case that when a 40s. freehold will give a vote in England, the qualifica- 
tion here should be one of £6 10s. I trust that you, and the Committee 
of the Anti-Slavery Society will do what you can for us, or I fear that 
the great majority of our people will thus be wronged out of the 
franchise, and the planters continue to have all their own way—taxing the 

eople for immigration and other schemes, merely to promote their own 
interests. 

More Hill Coolies are expected. But what will be done with them no 
one knows. The scheme does not answer, and it is expected that the 
planters have, for the most part, abandoned all hope of procuring effective 
labour from the East ; but while they can bring labourers at the expense 
of the peasantry, they will continue to do so, and now they seem to turn 
their attention again to Africa. Iam sorry that nothing was said in either 
House on the injustice of compelling the emancipated labourers to pay 
for immigrants to reduce their wages, and drive them out of the labour- 
market. Ifthe Colonial Office would but insist on the expense being 
borne by those who require them, we should see few immigrants either 
from India or Africa. 

I have no fear—nor does there seem to be much throughout the Island 
that the alteration of the sugar duties will be an injury tous. The 
affairs of embarrassed proprietors will most likely be brought to a crisis— 


but it is hoped that competition will arouse the energies of others, and 
stimulate them to exertion, and where there is enterprise and capital, there 
can be no doubt but that estates here can compete with those of Cuba. 
I fear, however, that opening the British market to slave-grown sugar 
will give an awful impetus to the slave-trade. You and others have 
done all in your power to prevent this: and although not successful, you 
will not lose your reward. I admire your protest exceedingly. It 
seems to me unanswerable. 


I remain, my dear friend, very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) Joun Crank. 





Extract of a Letter dated Hampden, Falmouth, Jamaica, September 4, 
1846, from George Blyth to Joseph Sturge :— 


“* T have the pleasure of enclosing an ordet upon the Bank of Scotland, 
amounting to £7 10s. for the Emancipation Society. Perhaps I should 
rather say, in payment of the Anti-Slavery Reporter. Five pounds of 
said sum is from the Jamaica Missionary Presbytery, and £2 10s. from 
the Juvenile Missionary Association in my congregation, Our Schools 
are Still in effective operation, though not quite so crowded as they were 
some years ago. 

‘* A Committee of our Presbytery examined one of the Schools in this 
congregation yesterday, which affordéd us much satisfaction; 100 
children were present, all in the highest order and discipline. The 
teacher for the last six months is a native—once a slave; during the 
apprenticeship he divided his time between the school and his master ; 
and although compelled to give the time required by law to his former 
owner, he kept up with his schoolfellows ; afterwards he attended the 
academy at Montego Bay; and now promises to’ be a most efficient 
teacher. I have sent him back to the academy, that he may become 
fitted for the higher office of a catechist, having got a European to 
succeed him as catechist as well as teacher. I have frequently felt not a 
little anxiety about. meeting the expenses of the seventeen young men 
who have at different times been sent to this academy from this con- 
gregation; but the gratification derived from yesterday’s examination 
was quite a recompense for all my trouble on their account.” 

The letter, of which the foregoing is an extract, was accompanied by 
the following address :— | 

“It is with the greatest pleasure that we, in the name of the ‘‘ Hamp~ 
den Juvenile Missionary Association,’’ transmit to you a small donation 
to the funds of your Society. 

‘‘As the greater part of ‘Hampden congregation’ areemancipated negroes, 
and in their own case enjoying the rights and privileges of free men and 
women, we, their children, preserved from the horrors of slavery by the 
exertions of a Society (if not the one with which you are acquainted and 
connected), at least similar to it, in transmitting this sum to you, our only 
regret is its insignificance, compared with the magnitude of the scheme at 
which you are aiming. But is there nothing more than money wanted to 
sweep slavery from the face of the earth? Will money itself do? No. 
The God of freedom must be appealed to; the still small voice of prayer 
must be used, ‘for the prayer of a righteous man availeth much.’ We 
cannot close this short epistle without wishing you all success in your 
Godlike enterprise, assuring you that we look with no indifferent eye on 
your labours, and cherish the fond hope of sooner or later seeing that 
accursed system demolished, which first robs and then murders its vic- 
time; yes, may the time soon come when slavery will be spoken of as the 
thing that was, and when the gospel light will be spread throughout the 
world. 

‘¢We are, Sir, 

‘‘ Your most humble Servantg, 
(Signed) ‘* ARCHIBALD HEwan. 
‘*OxrverR RosEeways.” 


Extract of a letter from Benjamin B. Dexter to Joseph Sturge, dated 
Stewart Town, Jamaica, 17th of August, 1846. 


‘* There is one featnre connected with the day and Sunday school, at 
Steward Town, which I ought not to forget, as it is one which cheers my 
heart, perhaps, more than anything else which is at present to be seen 
here. I allude to a Bible class which was formed about three 
months since from among the senior scholars in the town, and 
those who had formerly been in the school. We should have been 
glad if those from the neighbouring estates could have joined us, but 
as our time of meeting is at the early dawn on Saturday morning, this 
would be impossible. The number on the list is thirty-two, with an 
average attendance of twenty-five; and as our object is not that they 
should merely read large portions of the Scriptures, I, at the close of a 
short reading lesson, distribute written or printed questions, and expect to 
have the answers brought on the next occasion. In addition to this, they 
have, for the last three weeks, had to find as many passages bearing upon 
the attributes of God as they can. These little plans have led me to 
discover in many a much greater acquaintance with the divine word than 
I had ever supposed our young people to possess ; the questions having 
been answered with a readiness which has astonished and delighted me, 
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and different individuals having on several occasions brought me twenty 
or thirty or even forty passages on an attribute in several instances, handing 
me a neatly written list of them, lest any should slip from their memory. 
It is only necessary now that they should improve their knowledge, and 
look for the blessing of God upon it, and then we shall soon have a far 
superior race of men and women to that which was nurtured amidst the 
ignorance and oppression of slavery. 





AMERICAN LIBERTY PARTY. 


The nature and objects of this party have been set forth, by three large 
conventions of Abolitionists, within the last year, as follows :— 

THE SOUTHERN AND-WESTERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, at Cincinnati, 
June 11, 1845, said: ‘* That there is such a party, is well known. It is 
the Liberty Party of the United States. Of its principles, measures, and 
objects we cordially approve. It founds itself upon the great cardinal 
principle of true democracy and of true Christianity, the brotherhood of 
the human family. It avows its purpose to wage implacable war against 
slave-holding as the direct form of oppression, and then against every 
other species of tyranny and injustice. Its members agree to regard the 
extinction of slavery as the most important end which can, at this time, 
be proposed to political action; and they agree to differ as to other ques- 
tions of minor importance, such as those of trade and currency, believing 
that these can be satisfactorily disposed of when the question of slavery 
shall be settled, and that, until then, they cannot be disposed of at all.’”’— 
Address. 

CoNVENTION OF THE FRIENDS OF FREEDOM IN THE MIDDLE AND 
EASTERN sTATES, at Boston, Oct. 1, 1845: ‘* Resolved, That slavery is 
the greatest political evil which afflicts this nation; the parent of most 
of the other political evils which we suffer, and that the Liberty Party is 
neither more nor Jess than a united effort to throw it off.” 

‘* Resolved, That the Liberty Party is unanimously committed to the 
abolition of American slavery, as the first and highest duty of the sovereign 
people of this Federal Republic, and that whatever political doctrines on 
other subjects may be expressed by this or any other Liberty Convention, 
the party cannot be considered as unanimously committed to any other 
measure. 

SovuTH-WESTERN LIBERTY CONVENTION, at Chicago, June 24, 1846: 
*¢ Resolved, That we regard the question of slavery as the greatest political 
question now agitated before the country, and are determined not to 
sacrifice or defer the cause of freedom to any other political measure.”’ 

‘* Resolved, That, as a national party, our purpose and determination 
is to divorce the Federal Government from slavery, to prohibit slave- 
holding in all places of exclusive national jurisdiction, to abolish the 
domestic slave-trade, to restore the balances of the Federal Government— 
in a word, to step to ‘the verge of our constitutional powers’ for the 
destruction of slavery itself.”’ 


DEMAND FOR THE LIBERTY PARTY. 


The Liberty State Committee of Massachusetts, in their address to the 
people of that State, in August, 1846, say— 

‘The present posture of affairs furnishes overwhelming proof, were it 
needed, to satisfy every reflecting mind of the utter incapacity of the 
existing old parties, or either of them, to offer any effectual resistance to 
the encroachments and usurpations of the slave-power. When we speak 
of these parties, we mean to be understood of their combined action as 
organized parties, marshalled under certain leaders, and struggling for 
certain objects in which slave-holders and non-slave-holders have a common 
interest. In both these parties, slave-holders rule with absolute sway, 
and thus secure the verification of Mr. Clay’s declaration, that neither 
of these parties has any view to the emancipation of the slaves as a part 
of its policy. 

“‘It shows, too, in the light of almost a century’s experience, the 
insufficiency of our institutions to circumscribe this giant evil, or to protect 
the liberties of the people against its encroachments. From the day when 
John Adams told Samuel Adams that it was necessary to give the South 
the command, in order to secure their fidelity to the infant Revolution, 
and especially from the adoption of the present constitution of the Union, 
the slave power has gone on with a steady and continual progress of 
assumption, now using the democratic party as its allies to give it new 
conquests, and then employing the conservative influence of the anti- 
democratic party to secure its acquisitions. The admission of Missouri, 
and the annexation of Texas as a slave state, are but stages in its career of 
usurpation. For fifty-seven years, the friends of freedom have maintained 
an ineffectual struggle in defence, but have been baffled in every instance ; 
have never gained one victory ; have been continually driven back ; have 
given the slave-holders, first the balance, and then the control of the 
senate ; have grown weaker and more submissive, and less hopeful, until 
at length, on the annexation of Texas, multitudes of northern men gave 
up in despair, and were ready to agree to serve without complaint or 
resistance, provided only, that the conquerors would mercifully consent 
to spare them the pecuniary benefits of a protective tariff a few years 
longer. Even this humiliating surrender has been treated with scorn, and 


the blow which was so slavishly deprecated by the Whigs of New England 
and the Democrats of Pennsylvania, has been struck by the slave-holders, 
without deigning a word of pity or explanation. There is no longer any 
power left of giving further resistance; and the haughty overseers believe 
that now they can have everything their own way. 

“There is no hope that the free states can ever escape from this 
thraldom, but by a radical change of policy on the subject of slavery. 


WE MUST TAKE THE AGGRESSIVE! We are driven back to the wall, 


and must turn. We must henceforth unite in a firm resolve, not only to 
resist the further encroachments of slavery, but to employ the powers 
which the constitution gives us, with inflexible firmness, to promote'the 
peaceful extinction of slavery itself. Here is our only hope. Unless the 
non-slave-holders of the country, north and south, can now be rallied on 
this ground, it is manifest that nothing awaits us but a still deeper degra. 
dation, and still more disastrous domination of the slave-power. . Have 
we not bowed down long enough? The example of New Ilampshire shows 
that the people think so, and that they are ready now to lay aside every 
other question, and unite on anti-slavery ground, just as soon as their 
leaders will let them. Now is the time, now is the hour, to raise high 
the banner of the Liberty Party, which was organized six years ago for this 
very purpose, and which can never tbe turned aside from its object~ 
THE PEACEFUL AND CONSTITUTIONAL ABOLITION OF SLAVERY.’’ 


HOW THE LIBERTY PARTY CAN EFFECT ITS OBJECT. 


‘In the first place,’’ continues the above address. ‘‘ there would be 
the abolition of slavery and the slave-trade in the district of Columbia. 
Slaves are now held and bought and sold in that district solely by authority 
of the Act of Congress, extending the laws of Maryland over the district. 
Had Congress incorporated in that act a single clause to the effect of 
‘excepting all such laws as are supposed to authorize the holding of all 
mankind as slaves,’ slavery would have ceased the moment the district 
passed under the authority of the FederalGovernment. An act, repealing 
so much of the laws of Maryland as may authorize slavery, would free 
every slave in the district: and the same laws which now prevent kidnap- 
ping in Massachusetts would consign to the penitentiary every man who 
should attempt to re-enslave the freed people. So general is the belief 


that this ought to be done, that nothing but the political control of slave-. 


holders has prevented it from being done long since. It is highly probable 
that other parties will eagerly forestall the Liberty party in doing this deed 
of justice, as soon as this party gives those decided proofs of speedy growth 
and certain triumph, which leave no room for uncertainty. The Anti- 
corn-law Lcague in England, which was the exact counterpart of the 
Liberty Party, so far as the different constitutions and usages of the two 
countries would allow, has carried all its objects, and dissolved by its own 
limitation, before it had elected twenty members of Parliament. Our 
object is larger, more amplicated, and less directly in the power of Con- 
gress ; but we may hope that, so far as the district of Columbia is concerned, 
it will be done by others by the time we shall have carried half-a-dozen 
states. Mr. Calhoun assures us that the district isthe KEY oF SLAVERY, 
And when we have gained this Gibraltar, we shall need no prophet to 
promise us the whole land. ; 

‘‘ The exclusion of slaveholders from office is our next potent weapon, 
The slave-holder is guilty of a high crime, and all such ought to be excluded 
from the honours of office. This crime is peculiarly anti-republican, and 
its effect upon our country is most disastrous, making every man who 
upholds it worthy to be considered a public enemy. It is suicidal, there- 
fore, for us to trust and honour slave-holders, Now consider how devoted 
the slave-holders are to politics; how -dependent large sections of the 
South are upon the public crib, and how diligently the slave party avails 
itself of political power, and we see that this one principle strikes out the 
main pillar of the whole system, and slavery must fall. Let us have 
anti-slavery men in every post-office, and custom-house, and land-office, 
throughout the South. Let them understand that they can have no mail 
that is not superintended by a non-slave-holder. Let it be known that 
no man can be retained in any office, high or low, who holds slaves. Let 
the people of the United States declare by their votes, that no slave, 
holder can ever hope to be President or Vice-President of the United 
States, or judge, or ambassador, or secretary, or commissioner, or even 
clerk in the departments, who has not forsworn slavery, and the politicians 
of Kentucky and Virginia, and even of South Carolina and Mississippi, 
will make haste to qualify themselves for public honour by not only freeing 
their own slaves, but by exerting themselves to rid their states of the evil. 
How soon, if the people of the North were in earnest, would Delaware and 
Maryland and Missouri, be added to the list of free states. The whole 
system would be driven from the country in less time than any of us dare 
to imagine. 

‘There are many other acts of specific legislation, within the power of 
Congress, which will hasten this consummation. The repeal of the vile 
Act of 1793, in regard to the recapture of fugitives from slavery, the 
prohibition of the inter-state slave-trade, the reform of the judiciary, the 
recognition of the equal rights of citizens of colour, in Washington city 
and elsewhere, and the amendment of the Constitution so as to abglish 








the representation of slave property in Congress, will all help on the 
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result, There are, doubtless, many other measures that will disclose 
themselves whenever it is settled that the government is henceforth to be 
administered, in all its branches, for the overthrow of slavery, as it is now 
administered for its support and extension. A few years’ prevalence of 
Liberty principles will give us a reformed judiciary, as the final guaranty 
of the whole. Among so many clauses of the general Constitution, whose 
full scope and application has never yet been tested, and is yet imperfectly 
understood, there will, doubtless, be found powers of legislation, not now 
acknowledged, which the Liberty Party keeps itself free to employ for the 
accomplishment of its end, by pledging itself against nothing but a breach 
of the Constitution. 

“Here, then, is full authority for our enterprise. We can abolish 
slavery, if we will. We have undertaken to do it; and, unless our 
resolution fails, we cannot but do it. Only satisfy the people that it can 
be done, and we believe they will resolve to do it. 

“« There never was so favourable atime for the Liberty Party to advance. 
Both the old parties are distracted and disorganized, and disgusted with 
their slave-masters. The people at large are opening their eyes upon the 
arrogance of the overseers. The revolution in New Hampshire, by which 
two anti-slavery senators have been chosen, is an omen of what is to come. 
Let us prove ourselves men, and men competent for the deliverance of 
our country from its worst enemy.” 





UNITED STATES. 


IMPORTANT DECISION IN THE CASE OF A FUGITIVE SLAVE. 
(From the Correspondent of the Nonconformist.) 
* * * * 

I now call your attention to one of the most interesting, and, as it has 
proved, exciting circumstances in -connection with slavery in these states‘ 
which has occurred for some time, at least in these northern parts. I 
quote it as furnishing a happy, or rather unhappy, illustration of the laws 
in regard to the detention of escaped slaves in the “free ’”’ states, as well 
as for its powerful moral. 

In the latter part of last week the brig Mobile, running between this 
city and Savannah, came to New York, having on board a runaway slave 
from the state of Georgia, confined in the hold of the ship, manacled and 
ironed to prevent escape. The cries of the boy having, however, attracted 
attention, and the cause having been ascertained, a writ of habeas corpus 
was issued by the judge of the county, Edmonds, to bring the boy before 
him. This was on Thursday ; but owing to the delays caused by request 


_ of counsel to postpone the -case, it was not until Monday that it came 


before the Court for trial. In the case, the captain of the vessel came 
forward as defendant, to show reason why he had detained the boy. The 
following were the facts elicited during the course of the trial. From the 
statement of the captain, it appears that on the second day of the voyage 
from Savannah, when the vessel had sailed out of the jurisdiction of the 
state of Georgia, the boy came upon the deck and stated to him that he 
had recently escaped from slavery in Savannah, and, under the auspices of 
some of the crew, had hidden himself till then in the fore part of the ship, 
till the time when it was upon the high seas, and out of the jurisdiction of 
the laws of the state which claimed him asa slave. The captain imme- 


diately ironed and confined him in safe keeping. For this the defence is 


get up that the laws of Georgia make it a penal offence to carry a slave 
away from the territory, and that so it was the duty of the captain to 
take means that the boy be carried back, otherwise, on revisiting the city, 
himself would be imprisoned and his vessel forfeited. The case was ably 
argued on both sides, Judge Jay and other able counsel appearing for the 
slave. The next day, Tuesday, the opinion of the Court was read by the 
presiding judge, Edmonds, which declared the boy illegally detained, and 
forthwith ordered him to be set at liberty. It would be tedious, perhaps, 
to give even a slight analysis of the grounds on which the decision rested, 
and to give extracts from the document would be still worse ; yet I cannot 
forbear quoting the following, as illustrating the points at issue. As the 
decision, moreover, will furnish a striking precedent whereon to ground a 
decision in similar cases, should they occur, it may prove of no little 
interest to your anti-slavery readers. 
By the United States constitution, Art. 4, sect. 1, a fugitive from 
ean be claimed only by the party to whom the service is due. 
__ By the Act of 1793, I. Story, Laws of United States, 285 ,in case of 
the escape of a person held to labour, the person to whom such service 
feces due, his agent or attorney, is empowered to seize or arrest such 
and take him before a proper officer, to the end that a warrant 
my | be obtained for removing him to the state from which he had fled. 

s I read and understand this statute, it clearly contemplates that the 
right to reclaim a fugitive slave shall not be exercised except by the due 
process of law, and never vi et armis. Such, at least, was the contempo- 
raneous i retation by Congress of this provision of the constitution, 
and would forbid to the owner—and if to him, then surely to his agent or 
attorney—the right by strong hand, by fastened hatches, blows, and 


. hhandcuffs—to enforce a reclamation. And such a construction seems to 
me most consonant “with the Pencil of our institutions, which forbids 


that any one shall be deprived of 
wourse of law. 
The judge then proved that the captain had no authority vested in him 


e, liberty, or property, except by due 


eae 





to arrest the slave, as he did not claim to be either agent or attorney of 


the master, 


It is not pretended that he has any express authority from the owner. 
The facts of the return preclude the idea. It is contended that the 
authority is implied from the laws of Georgia. 

To this claim there are several very conclusive answers. 

1, The laws of Georgia do not operate beyond her territory. From th‘ 
first moment when the respondent discovered the boy on board his vesseey 
and began the exercise of his control over him, until the present time, he 
has been without the jurisdiction of Georgia, beyond her territory, and 
beyond the operation of her laws. And to allow this claim would be in 
effect to call upon the magistrates of this state, within our territory, to 
execute the laws of Georgia, not to enforce a right which had become 
aie within her territory, but one that had no beginning even till her 

oundaries had been passed. 

I am not aware that the obligation of one state to give full faith and 
credit to the public acts, records, and judicial proceedings of everyrother 
state, has ever been carried to that extent. How can it be, without 
subjecting the territory of every state‘to the jurisdiction of at least twenty- 
seven independent sovereignties ? 

2. The laws of Georgia do not of themselves contemplate any such 
agency. It is true that by those laws any person may apprehend a fugitive 
slave and return him to his master. But this confers no special authority 
upon the respondent to the exclusion of everybody else. ‘‘ Every person”’ 
may do it, and how can it be said that this makes him, more than any 
other person, the owner’s agent? ‘‘ Every person’’ may just as well be 
such agent as the respondent. 

But that statute in its very terms is intended to operate within the 
territory of Georgia, and not beyond it. Or why the provision that within 
forty-eight hours after the apprehension the slave shali be sent back to his 
master? Ifthe manucaptor in Maine should retain him for forty-eight 
months, or forty-eight years, could the jurisdiction of Georgia reach him 
with its penal inflictions? Why the provision that he who harbours a 
slave shall be confined in the penitentiary ? Could a citizen of New York 
be condemned to the penitentiary of Georgia for harbouring the slave in 
New York ? 

It is evident that the statute was calculated only to operate within the 
territory of Georgia. and the sovereign authority of that state would doubt- 
less be not a little surprised to learn that so wide a range of authority was 
claimed for its enactments. 

Showing thus that the laws of Georgia did not warrant the captain in 
taking the conrse defended, the judge decides that the slave must be 
discharged, unless he can be held under the law of our own (New York) 
State. 

Our revised statutes (I. R. S.659, § 15) contains a provision that whenever 
a person of colour, owing service in another state, shall secrete himself 
on board a vessel, and be brought into this state in such vessel, the captain 
may seize him and take him before the mayor, &c., who may inquire into 
the circumstances, and give a certificate which shall be a sufficient warrant 
to the captain to carry or send such person of colour into the port or plaee 
from which he was brought. 

And on the argument, it was suggested that, non constat, the respondent 
held him in custody for the purpose of taking him before an officer under 
such statute. 

He then questions the constitutionality of this law and dismisses it as 
not necessary to decide the point. 

It is not enough that it is nowhere in the return alleged that the 
respondent claims, or did claim, to hold the slave for any such purpose. 

We have not in the return anything to warrant the idea that the 
respondent was holding the slave for the purpose of taking him before 
the mayor under the state statute, except the facts that he was a slave, that 
he had concealed himself on board the vessel, and was there held in durance. 

To allow the claim in this case would justify his being surrendered to 
any other stranger who might demand him, in order to transport him into 
closer and more enduring bondage, or to conceal him beyond the reach of 
his lawfvl master. . 

The Court then instructed the clerk to order on the minutes, directing 
the slave to be discharged from custody. I was passing by the city-hall, 
where the Court was held, just before the decision was read. In the park, 
in which it is situated, were assembled several hundred coloured people, 
discussing in knots and groups the probable termination of the case. 
Excitement was pictured on every feature, and their eyes were lit with 
an animation which they seldom exhibit. On the boy being brought out 
free and exhibited before them, the air resounded with their loud and 
long huzzas, and he was hurried immediately to a place of safety—the 
office of the Anti-slavery Society. It being understood now that a fresh 
warrant was out for his arrest, besides another from the captain, on the 
charge of assault and battery, and that fifty dollars’ reward had been offered 
by the captain for his recovery, the slave was concealed in a box nailed 
up, and put on a car to be sent north; but the whole police force of New 
York was sent out to arrest him, and before the car had proceeded fifty yards 
he was discovered, and sent back to prison. There he was met by the 
mayor and recorder, with Jugde Edmonds, and Mr. Jay his counsel. 
The judge immediately served a writ of habeas corpus on the mayor, to 
show cause why he detained the boy; and Mr. Jay served a writ upon 
the District Attorney, to appear in behalf of the slave, which he is com- 
pelled to do by law, if demanded. The second trial has been in course for 
three days now, and a decision is to be rendered this afternoon—too late, 
perhaps, for my letter. 

The case has created the utmost excitement among all parties in this 
city. The proceedings of the mayor in sending the nine hundred police- 
men to hunt for a persecuted slave, and his subsequent conduct in 
demanding a thousand dollars’ bail for his appearance on the third indict- 
ment, has been met with much indignation. Besides this, sufficient time 
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has now elapsed for the owner to send to New York and claim the slave 
as his property, and a rumour was in the city yesterday to the effect, that 
a power of attorney had arrived’ for that purpose, in which case, ‘the boy 
will undoubtedly be sent back. Altogether it is one of the most 
disgraceful scenes ever witnessed in the city. Talk not to me of the free 
States of America after this! Free indeed, when such as the above is 


_allowed to see the light of day in the nineteenth century ! 


PLS. I am happy toinform you that, by a decision in the Court of 
Sessions this afternoon, Judge Edmonds presiding, the slave George has 
been again set free. I was fortunate enough to be passing near the city 
prison just after the boy was brought out, and was attracted by the crowd 
to the spot. The cheers upon cheers from the hundreds congregated 
around was literally deafening; and the loud acclamations which greeted 
the carriage that contained the boy, gave indisputable evidence of the joy 
which pervaded the minds of his sympathizers. A short speech having 
been made to the crowd, the multitude separated in peace and quiet. 
I am now almost inclined to erase the lines above alluding to the “‘ free’’ 
states of the north. ‘ Circumstances alter cases.’’ Hereafter, no slave 
escaping to this state can be claimed and taken back to bondage. 





TURKISH SLAVES. 
Constantinople, Oct. 17. 


Anote from Downing-street has been very recently transmitted to the 
Porte, through Mr. Wellesley, on the subject of the purchase of slaves, 
and of the existence of slavery in the Turkish empire. This note strongly 
urges it on the Ottoman Government to take prompt and effectual 
measures for the speedy abrogation of the slave system that prevails in 
this country. When Lord Ponsonby was here, a like demand, on the 
part of England, was also addressed to the Porte, and it was, I believe, 
in consequence of the representations of our ambassador on that occasion 
that the demand was not persisted in. The communication I now allude 
to, has thrown not only the Turkish Cabinet, but all Turkish families, 
where its purport is known, into great agitation, I might say distress. 
Without expressing in the present letter any opinion thereupon myself— 
though of course an Englishman can have but one opinion about slavery, 
whatever may be its form—I will tell you how Turks reason and feel on 
the subject. I will not vouch for the perfect correctness of the mere 
outline statements I have been furnished with on the topic; but they 
may, nevertheless, be relied on as, in the main, true. First, for a few 
statistical facts relating to the question. 

Not more than 1,500 slaves, I am informed, are e purchased in Turkey 
yearly. Of these the greater number have always come from Tunis ; and 
during the last year, 800 slaves from that city, where the slave traffic is 
supposed to be abolished, have been sold at Constantinople; for though 
the Tunis slave-market is suppressed, the Tunisians carry on the trade in 
private houses, where it thrives, I am told, more than ever. From Egypt 
about 400 slaves are yearly imported to this country, and about 300 from 
Circassia and Georgia. These numbers, it is possible, may be under- 
stated, but not, I think, considerably. Most of the slaves are intended 


for servants: almost all the males have originally this destination ; but ! 


many of the women, especially from Georgia and Circassia, are bought 
for wives. From these two last-mentioned countries, according to the 
testimony of Mr. Bell, of Mr. Longworth, the author of the interesting 
work entitled ‘‘ A Year in Circassia,” and of Mr. Spencer, who has also 
written a good book about the Circassians, those who are made slaves are 
made so voluntarily. It is with the Circassian women an object of 
ambition to be sent for purchase to Constantinople; and I can well 
believe that the physical condition of most of the others who find Turkish 
masters, is much improved thereby. But I should be ashamed to urge 
this consideration, as has been often done, as any excuse for or justifica- 
tion of slavery, even when it mitigates instead of increases suffering. 

It must be admitted, however, that slavery in Turkey is not marked 
with cruelty. The tortures and groans of our fellow-creatures do not 
appeal in this case to our humanity to rescue them from inhuman 
tyranny ; and if our humanity is appealed to, as it is, in behalf of the 
slave-class of this country, it is from other motives than those which an 
abhorrence to cruelty and tyranny excite. 

For here lies the gist of the Turkish argument—viz., the slaves of 
Turkey are the most favoured and the most happy people of the empire. 
A slave in a Turk’s family is almost invariably considered as a member 
of the family. After a service of six years he is generally, if his master 
be rich or at all in good circumstances, given a marriage portion, 
and comfortably married, when both husband and wife continue 
in the service of their owner, whom they often call father or 
brother, or are altogether manumitted. Manumission, however, they 
generally refuse when it is offered to them, as they know that, by 
changing their condition, they should not improve it. If any slave is 
ill-treated, or simply dislikes his master, he may demand to be re-sold at 
the price at which he was purchased, and his master dares not refuse him 


.this privilege. But law, of course, affords little protection to the slave, 


as it affords little protection to any man here. His protection consists 











in the habit of kindness and affection with which Turkish owners have 
come to regard their purchased domestics. Indeed, théy generally cone 
sider these domestics as near or nearer to them than their own relations, 
They often adopt them into a legal relationship—a slave being sold asa 
wife by'one Turk to another, the buyer and vendor become by the trans- 
action brothers-in-law—and women Who have no children have almost 
always slaves, whom they buy when infants, and bring up as their own 
offspring. A Turkish woman cannot live without a child. Besides, 
though slavery is a degradation in our estimation, in the eyes of the Turks 
it is so far from being so that it is rather regarded as an honourable 
distinction. Slavery here is the surest path to greatness. The wives and 
mothers of the most distinguished men in the country have many of them 
been originally slaves. The Sultan’s mother was a slave. Khosref 
Pacha was a slave; Halyn Pacha, the Sultan’s brother-in-law, was 
Khosref’s slave. ‘The secretary of Rachad Pacha, a man who will pro- 
bably rise high, the Grand Vizier’s most intimate friend, is also at the 
present moment the Grand Vizier’s slave. Negro slaves, too, always 
in the first instance, destined to the most menial services, often rise to 
high rank. Ibrahim Pacha, formerly a negro slave, is now governor of 
the Straits of the Dardanelles ; and Hassan Pacha, a general officer, has 
owed his promotion to the same origin, But these facts and circum. 
stances, and many others like them, certainly broadly discriminate 
slavery here from slavery in any other part of the world. 

The Turks further insist that the abolition of slavery among them would 
entirely break up the economy of their domestic life. In all their most 
respectable families, in fact, in all families here where servants are kept 
at all, the servants of the harem are always slaves. There is no class of 
females in the country accustomed to domestic service. If, therefore, 
they could no longer possess slaves, these families would be obliged to 
admit as inmates within the (to them) sacred precincts of the harem the 
lowest women and vile prostitutes, by which the present deep privacy and 
sanctity of their home life (and home life is to a Turk even more, much 
more, than it is to an Englishman), would be shockingly violated. ‘The 
bare idea of the disturbance and rout that would be produced in every 
Turkish household by the abrogation of slavery, causes here, I assure you, 
avery keen distress. The peculiar species of slavery that exists here, 
forms, as it were, the chief wall of the sanctuary, within which the Turk 
lives a peculiar life apart from the Rayah and the Frank. Break it down, 
and all the other outworks behind which he finds a refuge from the influ- 
ences of the Christian world would be weakened, and might in time give 
way, when the whole mode of the existence of the Turk would undergo a 
thorough change ; and he would become, in the course of a generation or 
so, a very different being from what he is at present. 

This last consideration is a most pregnant one; but there is another 
consideration, of less weight certainly, but of more immediate pressure, to 
be borne also in mind,—viz., that the state which urges or enforces on the 
Turks the abolition of their slave system will be by them so super-emi- 
nently hated that they will prefer to their best friend, having this design, 
their worst enemy who would protect them from its accomplishment.— 
Morning Chronicle. 





RANDOLPH’S MANUMITTED SLAVES. 

We announced the arrival of these persons a short time since, on their 
way to Mercer County. Rumour was then rife here that they would 
meet with a sorry reception; but we did not choose to increase the pro- 
bability of such an evil by giving currency to it. The following, from 
the Herald of Friday last, proves that the prediction was but too true :— 

‘« We were informed the day before yesterday, and the Inguirer of 
yesterday confirms the report, that the people of Mercer County have 
prevented the settlement of Randolph’s emancipated slaves in their 
county. The agent proceeded with them to Bremen, and landed them 
there, but the thing becoming noised abroad, the people assembled in a 
public meeting, placed a guard round the strangers, passed resolutions 
declaring their purpose to enforce the laws of the state, and then gave the 
agent till 10 o’clock the next day, to depart with his charge. He re- 
embarked accordingly, and is now encamped in the woods about twenty- 
three miles this side of Bremen. 

‘The manumitted persons number nearly 300, and many of them are 
women and children. 

‘“‘ Here is a case that painfully appeals to every humane heart. These 
poor, unoffending creatures, natives of the country, willing to work, peace- 
ful and orderly, have no spot on which to rest their feet. Driven out 
from their native state by slavery, they are driven back upon it by a 
heartless prejudice. If continued in Ohio, they will be monpep; ig 
returned to Virginia, they will be gNstavep! Good God! that any of 
thy children should be so trampled upon !”’ 

We happen to know something of the history of this movement. About 
a year since, we fell in with Judge Leigh, the executor of John Ran- 
dolph’s will, at Dayton, who was then in search of an eligible location 
for these subjects of his charge. He had been to Mercer County, and 
become acquainted with the coloured settlers there, and between Michigan, 
Canada, and other places he had in his eye, he considered this the most 
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desirable. Land was cheap and of an excellent quality, and they would 
here enjoy the sympathy, aid, and instruction of a population of their own 
colour, far in advance of themselves in intellectual and social improve- 
ments, with free access to schools and churches. Judge Leigh expressed 
himself agreeably surprised at the manly appearance, intelligence, and 
moral character of these people. But he was afraid of the Ohio black 
laws; and, as a faithful guardian of the interests of his charge, had con- 
sulted such men as Governor Corwin and other distinguished citizens of 
the state on the subject, who, with one voice, assured him that the black 
laws could not be enforced, such was the state of public sentiment on the 
subject. Confiding in such assurances, he proceeded to make purchases 
b and other arrangements for their removal and settlement. 

Y Our heart sickens at the cold-blooded cruelties which this REFINED 
f 





and CHRISTIAN people can inflict without remorse on their innocent 
fellow-men! We cannot find language to express our pain and disgust 
at such heartless depravity. 


“¢ There is no flesh in man’s obdurate heart.’’ 


i Talk not of the cruelties of the savage, the Arab, and the Turk. The 
cruelty of our refined feelings—prejudice against African colour—seeks in 
vain for a parallel among them. The inflictions of the savage can show a 
far better reason, and one infinitely more becoming the dignity of a man, 
than that unprovoked hate with which we persecute the unoffending 
negro, Our pretensions to humanity! on what are they based? The 
half-civilized T'urk and Algerine may well point the finger of scorn at 
them. 

What have these persons done, or what do they threaten to do, that they 
should be made the victims of such unfeeling treatment ? Virginia casts 
them out, Ohio casts them out; the provision of their late master and 
the care of his faithful executor are unavailing to procure them a resting 
place in our country. An exile to the frozen regions of Canada, or the 
tropical malaria of Africa, or a return to hopeless slavery, is the only 
condition on which we will permit them to breathe the vital air which 
God has provided for them. 

If the feelings which thus persecute them were confined to the vicious 
; rabble, whose hate is steeped in potations of the doggery, it would appear 
less appalling. But alas! it finds too much countenance in the higher 

classes of the community. We have been exceedingly pained at the 
unfeeling and contemptuous tone of the press among us on this subject, 
calculated to proscribe these poor creatures from the pale of humanity. 
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; Would to God that we could awaken the benevolent sensibilities of the 
" 5 Christian community, to an apprehension of the crue] consequences which 
¥ grow out of their oft-expressed feelings of prejudice against the negro ! 
< When we witness the legitimate fruit of this cherished prejudice, as in the 


present instance, we cannot but remonstrate against it, and repent before 
God that our own hearts have ever participated in it. 

We are aware, however, that remonstrance against fhe cause of the evil 
comes now too late for the relief of these persecuted outcasts. We may 
i awaken the compassion of our readers in their behalf, but it will be 
i powerless. The arm of a cruel law and the popular hate that enacted it, 

is too strong for the feeble remonstrance of humanity. All our com- 
4 passion can do for them, is, to invoke the interposition of the stronger 

i arm of the Almighty. This we can do, and with the assurance too, that 
a there is both mercy and power there which prayer can move. We feel 
i assured, brethren, that the God of the oppressed, the father of these out- 
cast children, will interpose and provide them a resting place on the earth 
which he has made for their use, and in hearts which his grace can open 
t for them, if you will earnestly supplicate this mercy at his hand. We 
t 
ij 
t 





trust your prayers will not be wanting in this case.—Emancipator. 





Foreign Entelligence. 


Unirep Srates.—Boston. Anti-Slavery in Belfast, Ireland.—The 
ie Belfast Whig, September 19th, has an address of the Belfast Ladies’ 
; Anti-slavery Association, to the Ladies at Ulster, asking their sympathy 
i and co-operation in favour of both branches of the anti-slavery movement 
in the United States. They describe the two national societies in this 
country, as they appear to them, both engaged in the good cause in 
diverse modes of action. The names of W. L. Garrison, Henry C. Wright, 
a and Mrs. Chapman, are given as amongst the foremost leaders of one 
party, and those of Arthur and Lewis Tappan, Birney, and Whittier, of 
the other. The former are represented as expending their funds particularly 
‘‘in the dispensation of inforniation through their organ, the Anti-slavery 
Standard,” besides which “there are three other anti-slavery papers ”’ 
which support their views. These are’not named; not even the Liderator. 
The other party are said to have eleven newspapers which support their 
views. It ought to be known to our friends in Ireland, that there are no 
less than THIRTY newspapers which sustain avowedly the views of the 
Liberty Party, besides one in Kentucky, and one in Baltimore that 
approximate very nearly to the same standard. This one fact is a very 
|: fair measure of the relative influence of the two sections. It is a noble 
bse spirit of liberality and genuine kindness to the slave, which has prompted 
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these Irish ladies thus to offer to aid both the American societies, according 


to the wishes of the donors; but our own wish is that the donors themselves 
may be made acquainted with the comparative Sane: of the two 
divisions.—-Emancipator. 

Charge of Kidnapping. In the police court, this morning, Edmund 
L. Benson came in and made complaint against Capt. Hannum, 
of the brig Ottoman, lately arrived at this port from New Orleans, for 
seizing and carrying away a coloured man, who had succeeded in making 
his escape from New Orleans in the O/foman. The coloured man was a 
slave in New Orleans, and took refuge in the brig, where he kept himself 
secreted until it was too late to return him. After the brig had arrived at 
this port, Capt. Hannum kept a supervision over the slave, intending to 
return him to his owners at New Orleans by the first vessel. He was 
sent down to Spectacle Island, in a boat attended by a guard. While the 
keepers were on shore, the fugitive set sail for South Boston, and reached 
the place in safety. He then took the land, and nearly reached the bridge, 
when he was overtaken by Capt. Hannum, who told the crowd he had 
stolen his pocket-book, and that he was about taking him to jail for the 
robbery. He was, however, again put on board the boat, and taken to 
Point Shirley, with the view of putting him on board of a vessel about to 
sail for New Orleans. Mr. Benson states that at eight o’clock’ last 
evening, the negro was confined in the cuddy of a boat at that place, tied 
hand and foot. 

Writs of habeas corpus were granted yesterday by Judge Hubbard, of 
the Supreme Court, with the view of bringing the fugitive before him ; but 
the search for him was unsuccessful. Upona statement of these facts a 
warrant was granted for the arrest of Capt. Hannum, on the ground that 
he had forcibly carried off the man contrary to law.— Traveller. 

An Interesting Case.—A case of considerable interest was tried in 
Baltimore County Court some days ago. It involved the fredom of a 
negro woman named Maria Wilson, her nine children, and several grand- 
children. The facts are contended for by the parties, as stated in the 
Sun, are, that between forty and fifty years ago, the administration of 
Sarah Worthington, who died in Baltimore County about the year 1804, 
sold a negro woman named Hannah to Joshua Richards, now deceased,. 
for the balance of her term of servitude, said to be eight years—that at 
the time of the sale, Hannah had an infant about eight months old, 
which infant (Maria, the present petitioner,) was permitted by the 
administration from motives of humanity to pass into the possession of 
Joshua Richards, with an understanding that Richards was to have the 
services of Maria for a reasonable length of time, to compensate Mr. 
Richards for the trouble and inconvenience of supporting Maria as an 
infant, through the stages of childhood, until she should be able to be of 
use—that Maria remained with Mr. Richards upwards of twenty years, 
was married with his approbation to a coloured man named Henry Wilson, 
had children, and some twelve or fifteen years since, with the approbation 
and consent of Mr. Richards, left him, and has since lived with her 
husband, by whom she has had the large family spoken of, and which now 
form the subject of the present controversy. On the other hand the 
defendants contend that Hannah and her child Maria, were sold to Mr. 
Richards as slaves, for a term of years, and that all the children of Maria 
are slaves for life; that as such they were claimed by Mr. Richards in his 
life-time, bequeathed by him in his will, and as such claimed by the heirs 
of Joshua Richards, who since his death, arrested and put them into the 
jail of Hope H. Slatter, who purchased John, one of the petitioners, and 
upon whose case this issue was made up. A great deal of interesting 
testimony was presented on both sides, and able arguments made before 
the court upon several propositions of law; at length the case was argued 
before the jury, who retired at four o’clock on Monday afternoon, and after 
being locked up for twenty-four hours, came into court on yesterday 
afternoon, with a verdict of freedom to the petitioners. On the announce- 
ment of the verdict, the defendant’s counsel filed a motion for a new trial, 
which we suppose will be argued at an early day.— Baltimore American. 

Petition for Freedom.—An unusual number of petitions for freedom 
on the part of slaves have been decided affirmatively of late. This is 
a favourable and encouraging sign of the times, as showing the spread of 
juster views and feelings on the part of judges and jurors, and will become 
acause of rejoicing to all except pro-slavery ultraists, such as those 
represented by the Upper Mariboromgh Gazette class of papers. The 
result of the recent Lucy Crawford case, in this city, sustained as the jury 
who freed her were by the press and the community generally, is fresh in 
the minds of our readers, as indicative of a favourable advance in public 
sentiment in this state. What the prospect is.in Virginia, in the same 
respect, may be inferred from the following letter addressed to the Balti- 
more Patriot : 

Woodville is in Rappahannock county. Our habitual readers will remem- 
ber that a Virginian correspondent of the Visitor gave a history of this case, 
a year or so ago; and they will also recollect the attempt made by a 
pro-slavery mob to drive a number of benevolent minded gentlemen who 
went to the rescue, from Loudon County, for the purpose of seeing justice 
done to the alleged slaves. In the development of this trial, even at the 
present stage, is found a clear justification of their course, and no doubt 
it will be so regarded in their oyyn neighbourhood, where the usual efforts 
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were made by an interested few, with the cry of “ abolitionists ”’ ‘and the 
like, to tender them odious. Thus may the exhibition of moral courage 
in a good cause ever receive the reward of public approbation, to be 
added to the surer reward of an approving conscience! 

There are some suggestions which we have been urged to make by an 
observant and active philanthropist of this city, in connection with this 
subject. It has been decided that it is necessary, in order to prevent the 
enslavement of the descendants of liberated slave women, to specify in the 
‘ free papers ’’ that they and their descendants for ever are to enjoy their 


‘ liberty. The mere words ‘‘ and issue’? have been constructed to reach 


no further than the children of the freed woman. A case in point has 
recently occurred in which the grandchildren of such a one were seized 
and disposed of to a slave-dealer, while her children remained in a state 
of freedom ! 

Greater care should be used by those entrusted with the preparation of 
deeds of emancipation. Such legal oversights are cruelly culpable.— 
Baltimore Visitor. 


New Hampsuire Frex.—In addition to the resolves of Mr. 
Hale, published in our last, the New-Hampehire Legislature has 
aoptel the following by large majorities. 

In the year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and forty-six. 

AN ACT for the further protection of Personal Liberty. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General 
Court convened :— 

Section 1. No judge of any court of record of this state, and no justice 
of the peace, shall take cognizance, or grant a certificate in cases that may 
arise under the third section of an Act of Congress, passed February 12th, 
1793, entitled ‘‘ An Act respecting fugitives from justice, and persons 
escaping from the service of their masters ;’’ to any person who may claim 
any other person as a fugitive slave within this state. 

2. No sheriff, deputy sheriff, coroner, constable, jailor, or other 
officer of this state, or citizen thereof, not holding a commission from the 
government of the United States, shall arrest and detain, or aid in the 
arrest and detention of any person for the reason of his being claimed as, 
or suspected of, being a fugitive slave ; or shall imprison, or aid in the 
imprisonment of, any such person, in any prison, jail, or other building 
within the limits of this state. 

3. If any of the aforesaid officers, or citizens of this state, shall 
offend against the aforegoing provisions of the law, by in any way acting, 
directly or indirectly, under the provision of the third section of the 
aforesaid Act of Congress ; or by any way acting as the agent of any person 
thus claiming another as a fugitive slave, he shall forfeit a sum not 
more than one thousand, or less than five hundred dollars, to the use of 
the county where said offence may be committed ; or shall be imprisoned 
in the county jail not more than twelve or less than six months, according 
to the discretion of the law. 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives, in General 
Court convened. 


That the Senators and Representatives from this state in the Congress 
of the United States, be respectfully requested to urge in that body the 
passage of measures providing for the extinction of slavery in the district 
of Columbia, for its exclusion from Oregon and other territories, that 
now, or any time hereafter, may, belong to the United States,—for all 
constitutional measures for the suppression of the domestic slave-trade ; 
and to arrest the admission of any new state into the Union, while 


tolerating slavery. 


Resolved, That his excellency the Governor be requested to furnish 
copies of the foregoing Resolution to the Legislatures of the several 
states, and to our Senators and Representatives in Congress. 

Now let the slave-holders secure their prey in the old Granite state, if 
they can. 

No Slavery in Oregon.—A bill has passed both Houses of Con- 
gress for the Territorial Government of that portion of Oregon, which 
the United States has accepted from Great Britain, out of the whole 
territory to which the dominant party declared our title was ‘clear 
and unquestionable.’”” By it slavery is prohibited. This is another 
straw to tickle the North with. Slavery could not have existed 
in Oregon; for, if settled at all, it will be by emigrants from the North. 
The South can very easily afford to be generous, and prohibit slavery 
where she did not care to have it, and where it would not be, whether she 
wanted it or not. Will she prohibit it in any of the Mexican provinces 
where it does not now exist ? To ask the question is to assk whether there 
is a war with Mexico. 

SLAVERY IN Mississippi. “By a provision of the: constitution of 
Mississippi, the introduction of slaves into the state is p'rohibited after the 
present year. This prohibition extends, not only to tihe introduction of 
slaves as merchandise, but settlers within the state cannot import them for 
their own use. This state of things induced the legislature, at its last 
session, to authorize the people to vote on a proposition to change this 
provision. It excites general attention. The New Orleans Budletin 
thinks that the popular sentiment is against any change.—Emancipator, 
Sept. 9. 





Firreen “RUNAWAY SLavEs.—We find the following in the Hagere- 
town Herald of Freedom on Tuesday morning : 

Fifteen slaves, men and women, belonging to Messrs. Dall, Richards, 
the Messrs Clagetts, and Dr. Rench, absconded in a body, on Saturday 
night last. They passed through Hagerstown about half-past ten o’clock 
in the night, on their way to Chambersburg, mounted upon horses, with 
which they had provided themselves. We understand that nine of the 
fifteen runaways were arrested in the neighbourhood of Chambersburg— 
the other six are still at large. 

More runaways.—Four slaves, the property of our citizens, absconded 
night before last, as is supposed by means of the underground railway. 
Capt. Allen and another police officer left yesterday in pursuit; they 
took the northern route, vid Alton through Illinois, as the one on which 
they would be most likely to intercept their flight. St. Louis New Era, 


A Southern Minister in 1796.— A friend of the slaye in Somerville, 
has furnished us with the following interesting fact concerning the Rev, 
Mr. Tait, of Beaufort, S. C., first published in a southern paper in the 
year 1796, under the head of deaths : 

‘* In his will was the following remarkable clause—I enjoin it upon my 
executors to publish in all the papers in Charles Town that I die under 
the full conviction that I should not be admissable to the kingdom of 
heaven if I departed this life in the possession of a single slave.” 

The Constitutional Convention for the revision of the constitution of 
the state of New York, lately in session at Albany, has decided by a 
vote of 73 to 26, to submit separately to the people the following section : 

‘‘ Coloured male citizens in possession of the qualifications required by 
the first section of this article other than the property qualifications, shall 


have the right to vote for all officers that are or may hereaftcr be elected - 


by the people after the first of January, 1847.’’ 





Colontal Entelligenre. 


TrinipAp :—Immigrants from Madeira, Two vessels, the Eugenia and 
the Lord Seaton, arrived from Madeira, on the 10th instant, with 254 immi- 
grants. The passengers by the Lord Seaton, 203 in number, it appears 
are not intended for this port, but are to be sent on to Trinidad. They 
are all Refugee ‘‘ Kalleyites,’’ or followers of Dr. Kalley, a physician, 
who has succeeded in converting large numbers of Maderians to the 
Protestant faith, and who has lately taken refuge in Trinidad. Report 
says that there are about 3,000 more of these sectarians who have received 
notice to quit Madeira. They are decidedly superior in education and 
appearance to the majority of Maderians, who have hitherto come to thig 
country, and if they could be induced to make it the lagd of their adoption, 
it would be greatly to our advantage as well as their own. The contract, 
not as yet implemented, under which these ‘People go to Trinidad, is as 
follows :— 

They are to work for one year at the rate of tenpence a day, with 
whomsoever the consignee may choose. The day’s task is to be nine 
hours; and the amount of passage money is to be deducted from their 
earnings.—Royal Gazette, Oct. 15. ; 

DemeErara :—The schooner Senor Jesus Nazareth arrived here on the 
6th instant from Madeira, bringing 69 immigrants. The influx of 
Portuguese into this colony has been all along considerable, but we may 
now look for a rapid increase of the number, in consequence of the bounty 
paid on immigrants from Madeira. Whether this will add much to the 
effective strength of the agricultural population, is questionable, but, 
barring the tendency to the use of the knife, the Portuguese form a 
useful class of the colony. 

Bersick Coorres.—The following extract of a letter addressed to the 
editor of the Congregational Record, will show that the importation of 
Coolies is beginning to produce its fruit :— 

‘* met twenty-three Coolies, 150 or 200 miles up the Berbice River, 
going to work at a wood-cutting establishment. The sirdar told me that 


they had been at Pin. Albion, but that they only got ‘‘ one bitt money, - 


half bitt rice, and a little salt-fish’’ per day; that “‘ three womans, three 
mans, and two children had died;’’ and that they had left on these 
accounts. The poor deluded people were expecting to do better where 
they were going; but if they cannot perform the comparatively easy work 
required on estates, I am sure they will not be able to fell, haul, and 
square timber. Besides this, wood-cutters give each of their labourers 
five drams of rum (nearly half a bottle) per day. They are far removed 
from observation, up creeks which very few people ever see, and which 
still fewer enter. Unless, therefore, these Coolies make a speedy_retreat, 
I fully expect they will soon be hid in unknown graves. 

‘Landing on Sabbath morning at Mara, I was surprised to hear 
carpenters at work. They were making a coffin for a poor Coolie. I 
was shown the room in which the dead body lay upon the floor, partly 
covered with a coarse cloth! He was the fifth who had died, out of 
thirty-six who were sent a short time ago to one of Laing’s estates. I 
saw many pitiable objects, covered with sores, without a bed or mattrass 
on which to rest their almost worn out bodies! I had not got off the 
estate before I heard all this wretchedness ascribed to an overseer’s 
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neglect | "Tf 00, here in a case requiring the interference of their 
.’ Does the sheriff know of these things? Has there been any 
tion of the matter? If not, there ought to be. 


rT have boon roqested to visit the hospitals in New Amsterdam. I 
hhave not had an opportunity as yet, but am told it is crowded with sick 
Coolies. 


“< Notwithstanding these things, and a thousand abominations connected 
with immigration, an effort is making to bring multitudes more, to perish 
in Guiana! I have not time to add more, but hope you will give usa 
good article on this subject.” 

Leastne Estrates.—Two of the most fertile sugar estates in Berbice, 
namely, Blairmont and Balthyock, have been hired lately for an annual 
rent of one thousand pounds sterling each. The sugar buildings and 
machinery on both are of the first order, and the estates being situated in 
the vicinity of several populous villages, labour can at all times be com- 
manded. We mention this circumstance simply to give readers at a 
distance an idea of the present estimated yearly value of a large sugar 
estate in British Guiana.—Berbice Gazette. 


Baasapors.—The accounts given of agricultural affairs are highly 
gratifying. From the general appearance of the canes, it is thought that 
next year’s crop of sugar may reach 35,000 hogsheads—an excess of 
upwards of 5,000 hogsheads over the crop of 1834. Native articles of 
food promise, also, to be so abundant as to render it likely that there will 
be little demand for American produce. The Barbadian of the 7th 
instant says :— 

‘* We doubt if ever Barbadoes exhibited a more cheering and delightful 
aspect as regards its agriculture. It is throughout, from all that we have 
learned, a beautiful garden. Old times seem to be coming back to us, 
notwithstanding the little advantage yet derived from the searchings of 
science and the application of chemistry to the cultivation of the cane 
and the manufacture of sugar.’’ 

This account is corroborated by the Mercury of the 9th :— 

“« We are happy to state, that the injury which it was feared the canes 
had received from the gale of the 12th (noticed in our last), is not likely 
to be of any moment. The propitious weather since, and the continued 
moisture, have enabled the canes that were lodged, in many places, to 
resume their erect position, and they may, with truth, be said to be as 
promising as prior to their being shaken by the tempestuous southerly 
breeze of that morning. 

«The island never presented a more beautiful appearance, nor have its 
agricultural prospects ever seemed more flourishing. Every description 
of produce is under the most rapid vegetation. The parishes of Christ 
Charch, St. Philip, and St. Lucy, are thought likely to give greater 
returns than they have for many years; and there can be no doubt that 
the next crop will, in a great measure, bring us back to the prosperous 
times of the olden days. The preparations for the crop of ‘‘ forty-seven,’’ 
are going on in a beautiful and highly improved manner. The proprietary 


_ body are now looking nearer home for their fertilizing materials, and the 


mania for foreign manures is fast subsiding. 

Disrurnpances at Lecuan.—Like everything else in which the free 
megro is concerned, a great deal more was made of this disturbance, bad 
as it really was, than the facts warranted. The Times, when all was over 
and the truth of the matter no longer a mystery, excused its own exaggera- 
tion and frothy declamation by quiety observing that;~‘‘like everything 
of the same description, it will be observed on reference to the files of the 
local press, that a great deal more importance has been attached to it than 
ft deserved. Riots always get magnified the greater the distance you 
recede from them.’’ We quote the following extracts from Mr. Secretary 
Young’s official report of the governor : — 

“There was a universal dissatisfaction with Mr. Jones among the 
labourers of Leguan, for having afforded a pretext to them for their 
tumultuous assembly, by his attempt to reduce the wages formerly paid 
for cutting canes. The prisoners, whose cases underwent investigation, 
for the most part were, however, not in Mr. Jones’s employment, nor 
reaidents.on his estate. It was fully explained, and I have reason to 
believe pretty generally admitted by the mob, that the rate of wages could 
only be settled by mutual and amicable agreement, and that a resort to 
violence for this cause was criminal. 
ae e * * * . * 

“The length to which this narrative of an occurrence intrinsically 
_ wnimportant, has extended, will, I trust, be excused by your Excellency 
on account of its being the single exception to an entire absence, during 
mrany years, of a necessity for military interference in the brawls of 
eivilians.”’— Barbados Liberal. 


St. Vincenr’s.—Mr, James Colquhoun, the agent for this colony, 


has proposed the following plan for procuring immigrants from Africa : fom 





‘‘In regard to emigration from Africa, it will, it is believed, be extended 


to the British settlements on the coast; but the difficulty will be to procure — 


emigrants, unless the chiefs are induced, for a valuable consideration, to 
emancipate their people. The necessity of some such measure has lately 
been urged on the attention of Earl Grey. The objection hitherto taken 
has been, that it would be construed into slave-trading, and if the pur- 
chasing of slaves to emancipate them forthwith, could be deemed trading, 
which consists in buying and selling again—otherwise the payment of 
the twenty millions to the West India planters, by the British Govern- 
ment, in promoting emancipation, made the Government slave-dealers— 
the British West India slaves were virtually bought from their owners 
and made free All that is asked is, that the same proceeding may be 
adopted towards the African chief, who should be paid by way of life 
annuity, and thus establish a check against theirsagain reducing their 
people into slavery, if it were practicable, after their having been free for 
some years, and of preventing them from emigrating, if they choose to 
emigrate. As to the details, they could be easily settled. 

“It is absurd to expect that their owners, the chiefs, would observe 
treaties, and abandon the slave-trade without a compensation—it is their 
revenue—no prince or government would do so.”’ 


Sr. Lucta :—It was in February last that we published a letter from 
Capt. M‘Lean, of the brig Susan King, setting forth the grievous hardship 
to which British vessels were subjected on arriving at Wilmington, and the 
other ports of the slaveholding States of America in being obliged to land 
and maintain in prison all such of their crews as happened not to be ‘‘ white 
men.” 

The atrocious conduct of the authorities at Wilmington, in regard to 
the crew of the Susan King, as represented by Capt. M‘Lean, was of 
so extraordinary a character, that some of our readers were inclined to 
view it as improbable or exaggerated. Fortunately, however, for the 
liberties of those British subjects that were in future to direct their enter- 
prise to the ports of the United States, there was one here in an influential 
position, with whom that straightforward and manly narration was not to 
be capriciously thrown aside, uninquired into or tnheeded. No sooner 
had the statement appeared in the columns of the Palladium than Capt, 
M‘Lean was called upon by his Excellency Col. Torrens, and closely 
interrogated upon the circumstances of the case. The matter was then 
referred to the Home Government by his Excellency ; and the result has 
been a despatch from Lord Aberdeen, showing that the subject had 
received the attention of Government, and that the British minister at 
Washington has been instructed to see the oppressive restrictions com- 
plained of effectually abolished. 

Since writing the above, we have been informed that the effect of Lord 
Aberdeen’s interference has been already practically shown at Wilmington. 
The brigantine Evelina, which arrived a few days back from that port, 
has a portion of her crew black or coloured men; while the vessel lay at 
Wilmington, they were allowed to land at all times without molestation.— 
St. Lucia Palladium. 


Escape from Slavery. Our labouring population have received 
an increase during the week, by the arrival of three refugee slaves 
from the neighbouring French Colony of Martinique. They state that 
they belonged to a Mr. Larcher of ‘‘ Petite Anse-d’Arlets,’’ Martinique, 
and having got possession of their master’s canoe, they left the above 
place on Saturday night last, and arrived safely at the ‘‘ Bananes,’’ in this 
island, on Sunday afternoon. On the following day they were brought by 
some of their relations, who long previously had had the good fortune to 
make their escape, before the Special Justice of the District, G. Laffitte, 
Esq., and reported themselves as above ; the canoe being by their own 
statement, the property of their master, it has been placed in charge of 
the proper authorities, to abide any claim that may be made for it. On 
Monday afternoon, we are informed, a French schooner was seen in the 
channel, which probably was one of the Martinique ‘‘ Guarda Costa’s,’’ 
in search of the fugitives. We understand that nearly a hundred of these 


‘¢ Slaves who groan ’neath gallic thrall’’ 


have, during the last two months, disappeared from one neighbourhood 
in Martinique, fleeing to British freedom.* Doubtless Dominica has given 
them refuge, if they escaped the perils of the sea. Independent Press. 





DONATIONS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


Tux following contributions have been received since our last, and are 
hereby thankfully acknowledged :— 











Donations. Subscriptions. 

Tottenham.—Fox, Samuel. See eeeeeteseees 2 2 0 

Falmouth.—Ladies’ Association. .....+. 504+ 210 0 er 

Dublin.—Bewley Joseph .... ....c0sseeee 5 0 0 
emeresine Missionary Presbytery, 
Juvenile page Associa- 

tom, per George Blyth... * 710 6 
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